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ArticLe L—ENGLISH LEXICOGRAPHY. 


WuaterveER may or may not be true of the classical languages 
of the Old World or the later languages of Modern Continen- 
tal Europe, it is, beyond question, true as to the English Lan- 
guage that we are living in a distinctively linguistic era, when 
more work and better work is doing in the sphere of English 
Philology than at any preceding era ;—work accomplished, it 
is pleasing to state, mainly at the hands of English and Amer- 
ican scholars. While much of the existing philological im- 
pulse is directly due to the labors of Danish and German 
linguists,—to Thorkelin, Rask and Bouterwek, Grein and Koch, 
Loth and Maetzner, Helfenstein and Sievers, Ettmiiller and 
Heyne, it is, also, true that through the untiring labors of 
such native workers as Thorpe and Bosworth, Arnold and 
Kemble this original impulse has widened and deepened and is 
now expressing itself in manifold forms in the researches of 
the Early English Text Society, and similar organizations. 
The invaluable work of Max Miiller apart, who, as a general 
philologist and an Anglo-German has, in a sense, unified the 
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linguistic study of England and Germany, to no authors is 
this larger interest more justly due than to George P. Marsh 
and Francis A. March of America, and to Professors Sweet and 
Skeat of England. One of the most pronounced forms of this 
modern movement in English, if not, indeed, the most pro- 
nounced, is Lexicography. The era is not only linguistic : it is 
lexical and, as such, awakens the earnest interest of every 
student of English, either on the side of its language or its 
literature. At the very time that we are writing, as the clos- 
ing decade of the century is entered, we find this movement 
well nigh at its maximum, so that, both at home and in England, 
no English book is commanding more attention than the Eng- 
lish Dictionary and, despite ourselves, we are living, more than 
ever, in an age of words. Who knows but that the mediaeval 
discussion of the relative importance of Words and Things, of 
Nominalism and Realism, may reappear in modern form and 
oblige us, in order to reach a conclusion, to take the ground 
long since suggested by Mirabeau, that “words are things ;” 
and, by Wordsworth, that “language is the incarnation of 
thought,” so that Dictionary-making, after all, is a mental as 
well as a verbal process and fittingly engages, as it is, at this 
moment, engaging, the best talent of Europe and America. 

English Lexicography, as the English Language in general, 
may be conveniently divided into three distinctive historical 
periods or sections. 

First English—449—1154. 

Middle English—1154—1500. 

Modern English—1500—1890. 

Dismissing the first and second of these periods with a pass- 
ing notice, we shall have to do, in the main, with the third and 
modern lexical era. 

I. As to lexicographical work pertaining specifically to First 
English, it may fairly be said to have opened, in the seventh 
century, in the form of the famous Epinal Gloss as it existed 
in Kentish speech. (In Ms. in St. John’s College, Oxford, 
with Grammar and Colloquy). A Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary of the eighth century is found in the library of 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge. That by Aelfric the Grammarian 
belongs to the tenth century. Following this, is Nowell’s 
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Saxon-English Dictionary, the first in a purely native form. 
After a lengthy interval, there appeared, in 1640, Sir Henry 
Spelman’s Anglo-Saxon Glossary, prepared at his own expense, 
nor is it to be forgotten that it was by Spelman that an Anglo- 
Saxon Lectureship at Cambridge was then established and 
Whelock appointed as the first Anglo-Saxon professor in Eng- 
land. In 1659, appeared William Sumner’s Dictionarium 
Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum, the most important by far that, as 
yet, had been issued. 

Passing by Benson’s Vocabulary, 1701, and Lye’s Saxon- 
Gothic-Latin Lexicon, 1772, we come to the great work of Dr. 
Joseph Bosworth—a Compendious Anglo-Saxon and English 
Dictionary, 1838, the opening sentence of the preface sugges- 
tively reading, “ words are the creation of mind.” It is inter- 
esting to note that i in the preface he further states, “ that there 
are in English about 38000 words” and is quick to acknowledge 
his indebtedness as an English philologist to the Brothers 
Grimm and other German students of English. Ettmiiller’s 
Anglo-Saxon Lexicon of 1851 was followed by Grein’s great 
work, 1857-64, “ Die Bibliothek der Angelsiichsischen Poesie,” 
containing, as it does, the most elaborate and scholarly diction- 
ary of our First English Poetry, as yet extant. Though con- 
fined to the poetry, it is well nigh complete in its form and 
value and fully justifies the statement by March, similar to 
that of Johnson concerning Addison, that students of English 
“must spend their days and nights with Grein.” In 1877, 
Leo’s Anglo-Saxon Glossar was issued, followed, as it has been, 
in the last decade, by Harrison and Baskervill’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, based on Groschopp’s Grein, and by such special 
glossaries as Heyne’s Beowulf, Thorpe’s Beowulf, Kent’s Elene 
and other issues of the Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 

The last and most extensive product of lexicography relat- 
ing to our oldest English is the Bosworth-Toller Dictionary, 
the edition of Bosworth by Professor Toller of Owens College, 
Manchester. Though still in process of publication, it is suffi- 
ciently advanced to warrant the statement that it will mark the 
highest results within this special sphere of philological labor, 
and admirably represent that comprehensive and yet accurate 
method of dictionary construction which obtains as well in 
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Middle and Modern English and on the Continent of Europe. 
A reference to Wright’s Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocab- 
ularies, edited by Professor Wiilker, will complete our lexico- 
graphical survey of our First-English Period, it being necessary 
to add, that we are yet in urgent need of a concise general 
lexicon of this period to serve the purpose which Bosworth’s 
lexicon of 1838 served for that generation of students. 
Grein’s Glossary in German is, in a sense, inaccessible, while 
Toller’s version of Bosworth is too expensive and elaborate for 
the average student of to-day. 

II. We pass on, and briefly, to the second historical period, 
the Middle English, extending from the close of the Saxon 
Chronicle 1154, to the Revival of Learning in 1500—to the 
Modern Era. , 

Such works as Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vineial Words, illustrating Early English authors, mainly of 
the fourteenth century, and issued in 1850; Wright’s Diction- 
ary of Obsolete and Provincial English, 1857; Trench’s Select 
Glossary, 1859; Herbert Coleridge’s Dictionary of Old Eng- 
lish Words of the latter half of the thirteenth century, 1863; 
Jamieson’s Etymological Scottish Dictionary, 1867, which is a 
dictionary of Northern English, as represented in the Lowland 
Scotch of Burns and Ramsay ;—are, all, strictly Middle Eng- 
lish Lexicons, covering the ground technically known as Semi- 
Saxon and Early English. Of this order, the list is naturally 
large, covering either the general area of provincialism, from 
the twelfth century to the sixteenth, or some particular locality, 
as Devonshire or Yorkshire. 

Of Middle English Dictionaries in the widest and best sense, 
there are three of notable eminence. The first of these is, 
Stratmann’s Dictionary of the Old English Language, 1878, 
recently revised by Bradley for the Clarendon Press; a diction- 
ary which, in its present form, has won its way to scholarly 
recognition and satisfied a lexical need for which English 
students had long been waiting. As in the case of Grein, of 
Marburg, so in that of Dr. Stratmann, of Krefeld, increasingly 
* important labors in the department of Old English were ter- 
minated by death. The next of these three compilations is 
that of Dr. Maetzner, of Berlin, author of the Englische 
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Grammatik, a work that, as yet, has had no approximate rival 
and bids fair to be for generations without one. This lexicon 
is, at present, far from completion but is already known by 
English linguists as the best. Mahew and Skeat’s Concise 
Dictionary is the last of this list and, by reason of its form 
and method, the most practical and useful of the three. 
Choosing as its typical words those found in the writings of 
Chaucer and Langlande rather than those of the earlier centu- 
ries, and giving special attention to the French element in the 
English of that day, it happily illustrates the relation of the 
local to the national speech and that of native to foreign forms. 
It is, in fact, a kind of compend, under one alphabetical index, 
of the three invaluable Middle English Manuals—Morris’ 
Specimens of Early English, (1150-1300); Morris and Skeat’s 
Specimens of Early English (1298-1393) and Skeat’s Speci- 
mens of English Literature, (1394-1579). If we add to these 
general lexicons those special glossaries issued in recent years 
by the Clarendon Press, from the Vision of Langlande to the 
Tale of Gamelyn, we discover what a vast amount of lexical 
labor has been expended in England in the last decade, having 
mainly to do with the English of the twelfth century on to the 
fifteenth. Add, still, to these labors, the prodigious work 
accomplished by the Society of Antiquaries, the Early English 
Text Society, and more recent philological associations, such as 
the English Dialect Society, in the way of editing the older 
texts and furnishing accurate and helpful glossaries, and it will 
be seen that in no modern nation, not even in Germany, has 
more critical and satisfactory work been done than in England, 
in the last quarter of a century. While much of this work 
has been grammatical and textual, and much of it in the direc- 
tion of general linguistic work, most of it has been within 
the sphere of Middle English and, still more narrowly, within 
the sphere of lexicography. 

We are now prepared to pass to the third and most interest- 
ing period—that of Modern English. 

III. For the purposes of clearness and historical accuracy, it 
will be best to divide this last period into what may be called— 
the Preparative and the Later Periods; the first, beginning at 
1500 and extending to 1700 and, the second, embracing the 
subsequent years to the present time. 
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A. In the earlier or preparative era, we discern two or three 
conspicuous aims on the part of the English lexicographers. 

1. One of these aims was to exhibit and enforce the relation- 
ship of the vernacular to other languages and, especially, to the 
Latin. When it is remembered that the word Leden, in Old 
English usage, means not only Latin but language in general, 
when Latin was the vernacular of the island, it will not seem 
strange that this relationship was emphasized, even after the 
Latin had been supplanted by the English. Hence, we read in 
Worcester’s “ History of English Lexicography:” “that the 
object of the first lexicographical labors in England was to 
facilitate the study of the Latin language; afterwards, that of 
the Greek and, also, of foreign modern languages,” referring, 
especially, to the French. It is here we find the explanation 
of the fact that our earliest English dictionaries were English 
but in part, taking the form of bi-lingual and tri-lingual and 
multi-lingual lexicons. 

Thus our oldest modern English lexicon (1499-1500) is the 
* Lexicon Anglo-Latinum” by Fraunces and Galfridus, a com- 
panion to the “ Ortus Vocabulorum,” “the parent production,” 
says Dibdin, “of our popular Latin-English Dictionary by Ains- 
worth.” “Sir Thomas Elyot’s Dictionarium,” the first one 
under this title, 1538, was also Latin-English, “ wherein,” he 
says, in dedicating it to Henry VIII., “I dare affirm may be 
found one thousand more Latin words than were together in 
any one dictionary published in this realm at the time I first 
began to write this commentary.” “ Baret’s Triple Dictionary” 
of 1573, combined the Latin and the French with the English, 
to which, in 1580, the Greek was added, making it quadruple. 
Rider’s celebrated lexicon of 1589, was of this order, in which 
he boasts of having four thousand more words than any pre- 
ceding compend and adds: “ No one dictionary, as yet extant, 
hath the English before the Latin.” Of this kind of lexicon, 
“ Minsheu’s Guide Into the Tongues” (1617) presented the 
most complex example of a polyglot, and, while maintaining 
its character as an English dictionary, opened its pages to 
words from ten additional tongues, including even the Hebrew. 
So, on through a copious list down to the first edition of Ains- 
worth in 1736, this older habit continued. 
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9. A further design in this initial era seems to have been to 
give technical and special compends of all possible departments 
in the arts and sciences. This tendency came to its fullest 
expression in the seventeenth century, and impresses even the 
most cursory student of the publications of the period. A few 
titles will suffice: ‘“ Cowell’s Interpreter” (1607), a dictionary 
of legal terms and, even yet, as we are told, “a standard 
authority” in this direction; “Spelman’s Glossarium Archaio- 
logicum” (1626), compiler of the first English Glossary already 
cited. In 1658, appeared Phillips’ ““New World of English 
Words,” which, though called a general dictionary, was not 
accurately such, dealing, as it did, mainly, with technical and 
borrowed terms. Attention has been recently called to the fact 
that among the “ affected words” from the Latin or Greek that 
are to be used with caution or not at all as “barbarous and 
illegally derived” are such as—autograph, evangelize, bibli- 
ography, inimical, and others. So fickle are the fortunes of 
the language in what it accepts or rejects. 

In 1671, Skinner’s “ Etymologicon Linguae Anglicanae” was 
published, made interesting from the fact that Dr. Johnson, 
nearly a century later, looked to it as an authority in the line 
of English etymology. So, on through the list of lexicons as 
given us by Wheatley and Worcester, we note that, three or 
four centuries back of us, the present type of technical dic- 
tionary was anticipated, though, indeed, the scale on which it 
was prepared was necessarily more limited and untrustworthy. 
Of the fourteen different orders or classes of English diction- 
aries given us by Dr. Worcester in his partial catalogue, ten, 
at least, are of this specific, technical type. Such compends as 
Wedgwood’s and Skeat’s “ Etymological Dictionaries of Eng- 
lish,” and even such as Palmer’s “ Folk-Etymology, and Jarvis’ 
“Dictionary of the Language of Shakespeare,” are the natural 
lexicographical outgrowth of this seventeenth-century tendency 
to the specific even before the modern era of specialization 
opened. 

3. A third and final purpose which has revealed itself to us 
in the study now under review is what we may justly term— 
{nterpretation, or exposition ; a primary purpose, indeed, in the 
lexicography of any era but, in the era before us, taking on a 
unique type. We refer to the explanation of difficult words as 
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distinct from those of a common and general character. It 
will be seen, at once, that we are thus still in the region of 
special lexicons of English, though slowly working onward to 
the more modern form. 

Hence, Bullokar’s “ English Expositor of Hard Words,” 
1616, which he was proud to call “ A Complete Dictionary ;” 
Cockeram’s “ Interpreter of Hard English Words,” 1623, and 
Blount’s “ Glossographae, or a Dictionary interpreting all such 
hard words as are now used in our refined English Tongue” 
(1656). The long and quaint preface of the fourth edition of 
this book is well worth the reading. 

The “ Glossographia Anglicana Nova” (1707), said to have 
been the first in English in which pictorial illustrations were 
used for purposes of explanation, and Kersey’s “General Eng- 
lish Dictionary” of 1708, bring us to the opening of the modern 
era, in its second period, and to the study of the general as dis- 
tinct from the specitic English lexicon. 

A curious phase of this attempt to make a lexicon a collec- 
tion and explanation of hard words is seen in the number and 
variety of the editions issued for the use of English children, 
such as Withal’s “ Little Dictionary for Children” (1559) ; 
Evans’ “Short Dictionary most profitable for Young Begin- 
ners” (1572), and other similar manuals. It is thus that we 
come through the transitional years of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century to the opening of the eighteenth. 

B. The Modern Lexical Period Proper. 


The first and excellent product of this new awakening and . 


better method is Bailey’s “ Universal Etymological Dictionary” 
of 1721, somewhat akin to its forerunners in that it was etymo- 
logical and, also, interpretative, but a marked advance upon 
them in that it devoted new attention to the common diction of 
the people ; to what Mr. White has called every-day English, 
“the first English dictionary,” says Worcester, “in which an 
attempt was made to give a complete collection of the words 
of the language.” The 24th edition of it will confirm the 
judgment as to its excellence, while the preface of Harwood, 
the editor, is as spicy as are the pages of Burton and Fuller. 
In 1747, “ A plan for a Dictionary of the English Language” 
was addressed by Samuel Johnson to the Earl of Chesterfield. 
In seven or eight years from that date, in 1755, he gave to the 
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public his great Folio Dictionary, based, to some extent, on 
Bailey’s Lexicon of 1721, but having so much independent 
merit and so many elements marking lexical progress that it is, 
in no sense, derogatory to his predecessors to say that it is 
alone in its excellence up to the date of its issue. In fine, in 
the accepted sense of what an English Dictionary should be, it 
may be said to be the first one published. 

In fullness of definition, in apt and copious citation from 
representative English authors, in the subordination of the 
technical to the popular, in the varied and comparatively 
accurate knowledge it displays of the earlier history and pro- 
gressive development of the language, and in the large body 
of material it furnishes for all later lexicographers, it had no 
approximate rival at its time and, to this day, may be profit- 
ably consulted by any critical student of English. It thus 
stands related to subsequent dictionary work somewhat as 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics stands to modern criticism or 
as the Principia of Newton to modern astronomy and mathe- 
matics. When it is said that its vocabulary is but little larger 
than that of Bailey’s preceding it; that in scientific detail it is 
imperfect ; that, especially, in the province of etymology it is 
defective and, often, misleading and that, in logical method 
and philosophic grasp, it has been more than surpassed in 
recent years, this is not to nullify the praise already expressed 
by demanding in the middle of the eighteenth century what 
we expect at the very borders of the twentieth. 

From this time on down to the publication of Latham’s 
Dictionary of the English Language, in 1876, most English 
lexicographers reproduced Johnson, much as the poets and 
prose writers of Germany aimed to reproduce, in the genera- 
tion following Goethe and Schiller, the excellence of that 
Golden Age. *T was thus with Shendan’s edition of 1780, 
laying special stress however, upon the phonetic principle in 
language. Walker’s Lexicon of 1791 made a specialty of 
orthoepy. In 1818 and 1827, the respective editions of John- 
son by Todd appeared, followed in 1836-7 by Richardson’s, 
especially valuable in its references to English authors and 
this, in turn, by the editions of Latham (1876) based, as we 
are told, on Todd’s version of Johnson. 
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Within the limits of this same century following Dr. John- 
son, there are three or four English Dictionaries of special note 
and worth which, while they look back with all due deference 
to the sage of Litchfield, advance as new departures and open 
the way for that elaborate lexical work which is now develop- 
ing before us. These are Webster’s American Dictionary of 
the English Language (1828) ; Annandale’s edition of the lmpe- 
rial Dictionary (1850); The Encyclopedic Dictionary of the 
same era; Stormonth’s Etymological and Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, and Worcester’s of 1860. Of Webster’s edition of 
1828, every English scholar knows the value, while critical 
opinion in this country and England has never rated it higher 
than it does to-day. This is confirmed not only by the fact 
that various editions of it have been made, especially by Good- 
rich in 1847, 1856, and President Porter in 1864, 1879 and 
1884, but that, as we write, an elaborate version of it, of high 
merit has just reached its completion. 

The version recently completed bears the suggestive title,— 
Webster’s International Dictionary, as distinct from An Ameri- 
can Dictionary. As the first suggestion regarding an English 
Dictionary was made in 1784 to Noah Webster by Dr. Good- 
rich, then a trustee of Yale, it is not inappropriate that this 
latest revision should have been under the general supervision 
of Ex-President Porter of Yale. While it makes it a definite 
aim to improve upon all preceding issues of Webster in orthog- 
raphy, pronunciation, etymology, illustration and general ex- 
cellence, it makes special claim to excellence as to its inter- 
national character and as to the accuracy and fullness of its 
definitions. Its vocabulary of 130,000 words, marks a decided 
advance upon the 106,000 of the older edition. In its table 
of contents, the attention of students is called to Dr. Porter’s 
Preface; to Dr. Fick’s discussion of Indo-Germanic Roots in 
English and, particularly, to Prof. Hadley’s excellent compend 
of the History of the English Language, the death of Prof. 
Hadley being no less a loss to English scholarship than it was 
to Greek. 

Special attention should also be called to that elaborate and 
promising work now in progress under the name: The Stand- 
ard Dictionary (Funk & Wagnalls). Some of its character- 
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istic features may be noted, as follows: stating the etymology 
after the definition, thus placing no hindrance, to the average 
English reader, between the word and its best meaning. While 
scholarship is not sacrificed thereby, practical ends are reached. 

Further, the present meaning of the word is given prece- 
dence over all etymological and historical meanings, however 
good in their place and time, so that regard is had for the 
needs of the average reader and student. So, as to the avoid- 
ance of undue technical language; the location and verification 
of quotations ; the precedence given to standard and to Ameri- 
ean authors; the widening of the vocabulary to 175,000 words ; 
the reduction of obsolete words and variants to the minimum 
and their assignment, when admitted to their proper place of 
subordination, to the living, settled speech. 

Lastly, there may be noted the adoption and illustration of 
The Scientific Alphabet to indicate pronunciation, a vocabu- 
lary place being given, however, to those three or four thou- 
sand words to which the phonetic principle may safely be 
applied. 

Of the Imperial Dictionary of 1850, it is sufficient to say, 
that it is based on Webster, containing in its vocabulary the — 
same number of words found in the International and “ac- 
cepted in Great Britain,” as we are told in the Preface of 
Annandale’s edition “as the standard authority on the English 
Language.” Its specialty may be said to lie in the line of 
symbolic illustration. The Encyclopedic Dictionary is partic- 
ularly so in its literary citations and examples, while in its 
general title it makes us familiar with that peculiar phase of 
lexical work that is the dominant one in the present age. 

Stormonth’s Lexicon, while laying emphasis, as its title tells 
us, on etymology and orthoepy is, to all intents, a general one, 
the main criticism upon it being that recently given by an 
American author, that it is a thoroughly British Lexicon of 
English. Hence, in the matter of pronunciation and usage, 
the American student of it must be on his guard. 

Turning for a moment to Dr. Worcester’s great work of 
1860, we are, once again, reminded that the University at New 
Haven may rightly be called the home of American Lexicog- 
raphy. We are, also, reminded of his personal indebtedness 
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to Dr. Johnson’s philological work and of his manifest prefer- 
ence, in case of doubt, of English usage to American. It is 
interesting to note that, while acknowledging his reference, as 
to pronunciation and etymology, to Noah Webster, he is care- 
ful to add by way of independent judgment “that, in other 
respects,—no word, no definition of a word, no citation, no 
name as an authority, has been taken from that work.” In 
these other respects, we may add, so excellent is the work in 
each and so similarly good that it is yet an open question 
among English scholars as to which of these two valuable lexi- 
cons is the more valuable as an authority and practical guide. 
There remain for our consideration the two most elaborate 
examples of lexical work in Modern English. “The New 
English Dictionary” and “The Century Dictionary.” The 
New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, under the 
editorial supervision of Dr. Murray of London, claims to be 
new, as it states, “because of the variety of its aims, the 
originality of its method and the fresh start which it makes 
from materials never before collected.” 

Its aim is to do for English what has been done by the 
Brothers Grimm in their Woérterbuch for German and by 
Littré for French; its method is strictly historical while its 
materials are gathered in this country and England, by over a 
thousand readers, from authors of the thirteenth century and 
onward. More specitically, its design is, with reference to 
every word presented, ‘“‘to show when, how and in what shape 
it became English; what development of form and meaning 
it has since received ; which of its uses have become obsolete 
and which survive ; what new uses have arisen and how and 
when.” When it is stated that the vocabulary includes’ more 
than 200,000 words and that the quotations from about 5000 
authors run into the hundreds of thousands, we can see some- 
thing of the magnitude .of a work which, after years of un- 
wearied labor is yet before us in but few of its parts and bids 
fair, at the present rate of progress, to carry us over into the 
twentieth century for its completion. Due to a suggestion 
made by the late Archbishop Trench, in 1857, and fairly 
under way in 1880, it has already occupied a decade in the 
issue of Vol. I. (Part I-V), though promising more expe- 
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ditious progress in the remaining volumes. Though sharply 
criticised for its somewhat loosely verified references, aiming 
only at what it calls “reasonable accuracy ;” for the too fre- 
quent absence, in the sphere of technical definition, of the skill 
of the specialist and, especially, for the assumption, on the 
editor’s part, of final authority in deciding upon the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of contributed material, it is, still, a 
superb specimen of what may be called lexical execution, or 
historical criticism in the sphere of English speech.* The 
marvel is that it is as accurate as it is, while no exception has 
been taken to the fact that in general philological excellence 
no English Dictionary of British origin has at all approached 
it. Though called by the London Spectator a “national work,” 
it is clear that the term is used in no exclusive or British sense. 
It is in all respects, an expression of International English, as 
the names of White and Marsh and March among its readers 
abundantly testify. Carrying us no farther back than the 
thirteenth century, it may almost be termed a work in Modern 
English. Antedating, moreover, the beginning of Modern 
English Lexicography in 1500, it is natural to discern in its 
pages the well known names of Cockeram and Johnson, Blount 
and Bailey, so frequently adduced as accepted authorities. 

Of the Century Dictionary, nearing its completion, it is 
perhaps invidious to speak at length, and more especially so, as 
its particular aims and methods have been so frequently 
brought to the attention of American students. 

Its title—An Encyclopedic Lexicon, indicates its most con- 
spicuous feature, while, once again, we are reminded, as we 
turn to the name of Professor Whitney, of our historic and 
present indebtedness to Yale. Of the forty or fifty specialists 
working under his supervision, so large a number are college 
professors that it would not be amiss to call this work, The 
American University Dictionary, as King James’ Version of 
the English Bible, the work of about the same number of 
specialists in England, can fitly be styled, our English Univer- 
sity Version of the Scriptures. Its special aims are as follows: 
to include all words which have been in use since English 
literature has existed; to lay special stress upon present or 


* See ‘“‘ Our Dictionaries,” by R. O. Williams. 
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nineteenth century English in its standard forms and its pro- 
vincialisms ; to give the best pronunciation and the fullest 
etymology and definition possible; to present a book for the 
specialist as well as for the common reader; to place the 
phonetic element in English orthography upon a new and 
better basis ; to present carefully collected and standard quota- 
tions with due regard to American sources ; to offer a vocabu- 
lary bordering closely upon a quarter of a million of words 
and, by way of marked advance, to present a wealth of picto- 
rial art and illustration not even attempted in any preceding 
work. Historical in the same sense in which the New English 
Dictionary is such, and beginning at about the same century in 
the chronological sequence of the language, it has undoubtedly 
already made good its claim as “the most remarkable work 
ever undertaken in this country ” the final and fullest result of 
those scholarly labors in English Lexicography which date 
their humble origin in the First English Glossary of Aelfrie, 
in the closing years of the tenth century. 


SuGGEsTIONS. 

1. The Lexical Development in English Philology. 

It is a development that has been both logical and chrono- 
logical ; not only growing with the centuries in the mere order 
of time but on well defined linguistic laws and by a kind of 
philosophic method. The difference between the Glossary of 
Aelfric and that of Bosworth as edited by Toller; or between 
Bailey’s Dictionary of 1721 and that of Murray or of Whitney 
in the year 1890, is a difference as scientific as it is historical 
and in fullest keeping with all those other codrdinate changes 
that have taken place between the tenth century and the nine- 
teenth. A dictionary, just because it is the word-book of 
scholars and the people, is an index, among others, of that 
scholarly and social and popular progress that is advancing in 
ever increasing proportions as the years go on. What Pro- 
fessor Draper calls, The Intellectual Development of Europe, 
ineludes and necessitates, as one of its phases, that special 
philological development of which we are speaking. In the 
historic and moral order of this development in lexicography 
one or two matters of interest attract us. 
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We notice, first of all, the vast indebtedness of all modern 
workers in this department to those who have preceded them 
and, chiefly, to those who have labored far enough in the past 
to deserve the name of Lexical Pioneers. As all pioneers, 
they have known hardships and embarrassments altogether 
foreign to the experience of later workers, and have done an 
initial and a fundamental work which made it possible for 
better work to be done by their successors. Richardson, in 
his preface, places himself among those “unhappy mortals, 
the writers of dictionaries,” and adds, with evident feeling, 
that his work was “prepared not in the soft obscurities 
of retirement, nor under the shelter of academic bowers but 
amid inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and sorrow.” 
There is nothing less than a profound and devout pathos in 
similar language from Webster, as he expresses his gratitude 
to God, who “during the preparation of his work sustained a 
feeble constitution, amidst obstacles and trials, disappointments, 
infirmities and depression.” It is Dr. Samuel Johnson who 
tells us, with something of honest pride, that he accomplished 
his great work “ with little assistance of the learned and with- 
out any patronage of the great,” doing alone in seven years, 
as one of his critics has stated, what the joint labor of forty 
academicians could not produce in a neighboring nation in less 
than half a century. 

It was the opinion of Scaliger, “that God had endowed 
some men with the spirit of dictionary making,” while we 
seem to see the undoubted confirmation of their divine call in 
the untiring zeal with which they have prosecuted their labor. 

A further feature of interest in this department of English 
work is the controlling desire to exhibit the principle of lingual 
affinity ; the relations of English to kindred tongues, Teutonic 
and Indo-Germanic, and the common indebtedness existing 
among them. In the earlier bi-lingual and tri-lingual lexicons, 
this kinship of the vernacular with the classical and conti- 
nental tongues is signally expressed, with primary reference 
to the Latin, on the one hand, and to French and German, on 
the other. There is in the history of English Lexicography 
alone sufficient basis for this becoming spirit of fraternity and 
a continuous historic rebuke to all those later linguists, either 
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English or foreign, who have pressed the claims of their 
respective languages to an extreme, and overlooked the pres- 
ence of their common dependence. 

2. We note a second suggestion as to the legitimate Proy- 
ince of Lexicography. Is it to be limited or unlimited; 
restricted or general? In a word, is it to be or not to be— 
Encyclopedic? Are the lexical editors of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries right, or are those of the present century 
nearer the ideal? As to province merely, are Webster and 
Worcester the models, or Murray and Whitney? It is this 
question of scope that the International Dictionary, general as 
it is, has in view when it says with emphasis and with some 
preference for limitation—“ This is neither a library nor an 
Encyclopedia.” Dr. Latham, in the closing words of his pre- 
face writes with evident reference to this recent movement, as 
he says, ‘‘ Without expressing an opinion as to the desirability 
of such a change (converting a dictionary into an Encyclo- 
pedia), I cannot overlook the tendency toward such a consum- 
mation.” Whether or not it is “a consummation devoutly to 
be wished,” is a debatable question in the view of Latham. 
This tendency in the direction of the encyclopedic can be ex- 
hibited in no better manner than by comparing three such 
representative works as Webster, Murray, and the Century. 
In the first, we have the old idea of English Lexicography, in 
its fullest and worthiest form. In the second, we mark the 
transition in process between the old and the new, while, in 
the last, all limitations are removed and we are reminded of 
the title of Phillips’ ambitious lexicon of 1658, The New 
World of Words. 

According to Webster, a dictionary has three objects: to 
show the origin, affinities, and primary signification of words; 
their genuine orthography and pronunciation; their accurate 
and discriminating definition. 

According to Murray, a dictionary is to present a complete 
account of the meaning and history of words now in use or 
known to have been in use for the last seven centuries; to 
give what may be called the genealogy of each word; to 
show why some have become obsolete and others have sur- 
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yived and still others have newly arisen, and to verify by quo- 
tation and reference the history and use of words. 

“A dictionary pure and simple,” say the editors of The 
Century Lexicon, “is a book in which words as words—their 
forms, pronunciation, etymology and meanings—alone are con- 
sidered ; an encyclopedia contains a collection of biographical, 
geographical, historical, and technical information. The user 
of The Century Dictionary will find a very comprehensive 
treatment of encyclopedic details. It must give, in many 
directions, more information than the encyclopedias them- 
selves.” 

These are the three cardinal types of lexicography histori- 
cally illustrated in English, with the prevailing tendency 
toward the last. Is the tendency normal and legitimate, and, 
if so, what is to be the outcome? What field is to be left to 
the Encyclopedia proper, and is any such tendency justified in 
the history of other tongues ¢ 

By this widening of the lexicographical province so as to 
include things as well as words, and so as to tell the reader 
all that he cares to know or can know about any possible term 
or object, it is supposed that the dictionary may be popular- 
ized as well as specialized, and be absolutely necessary to any 
man who by chance or circumstance must be a man of one 
book. 

3. A third and final suggestion has reference to the true 
relation of lexicography to literature. 

“The literary words of the language,” says the Century 
Lexicon, “are defined in general as in other dictionaries,” and 
it adds, “ The definitions of common words, that is the literary 
and non-technical terms, constitute of course, the greater part 
of every general dictionary and form its most important and 
useful feature.” ‘Great pains have been taken,” says the 
Preface to the Imperial, “to fulfill the literary functions of a 
dictionary.” Here we have from the highest authority, the 
testimony that, even in lexicography, the literary element is 
an important one and, yet, on the basis of the encyclopedic 
theory, with its wide inclusion of all forms of technical lan- 
guage, the growing tendency is toward the lessening of the 
literary element and spirit. There is imminent danger here 
VOL, XIX. 14 
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and the pressing need on the part of English and all literary 
students—of counteracting it. We are to go back to the 
opening sentence of Bosworth’s preface: “ Words are the crea- 
tion of mind.” A lexicon is a manual, a guide-book to some- 
thing far better,—a means to an end, as language itself is, and 
must be so interpreted. The technical element of a general 
dictionary apart, there should be present in all its other feat- 
ures, a decided subordination of word to thought; of mechan- 
ism to vital principle, so that up and down the columns of so 
prosaic a production as a lexicon there should appear a kind 
of literary feature. 

Just as in the study of language, grammar and text and 
lexicon are but the media through which we are to seek the 
inner life of authorship in its standard forms, so even within 
the domain of the lexical, the literary element must in some 
way assert its presence. In the existing decided tendency in 
English to the prevalence of the philological feature as an end 
in itself, nothing can save us from rapid literary declension, 
if not the insistence upon the fact that the final end of lan- 
guage is literature ; that the best expression of any vernacular 
is its standard authorship, and that lexical work itself best 
accomplishes its ends when it leads the student of its pages 
to exalt ideas above terms, general principles above verbal 
form; English Letters above English Lexicography. 

Prof. T. W. Hunt, PH.D., Litt. D. 
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Articte II.—A STUDY OF BROWNING’S DRAMAS. 


Tue thought of Browning as a dramatist, naturally brings 
to mind Shakespeare. Instinctively our thoughts fly back and 
forth between the two eras and the two men—each so grand 
and so very different. I have not time now to bring out this 
comparison in full; but upon one point—the difference of 
their eras I wish to dwell. Drama is a mirror of life. Or 
more exactly it embodies the ideals of life held by the people 
who produce or enjoy it. In the progress of the world, institu- 
tions have been its milestones. Every constructive era of the 
world has been marked by the rise and culmination of some 
institution. That institution has embodied some fraction of 
truth, but because it is only a part, and truth is growing, the 
institution as a fixed thing must decay. This decay is brought 
about by the assertion of individual rights as opposed to 
institutional rights. Each rise and fall contributes to the 
development of the whole unity. In the constructive period 
the people catch premonitory glances of the ultimate unity. 
In disintegrating periods only the individualistic side is seen. 
This is the general movement, and in the Elizabethan era we 
have the firm belief in the potency of the institutions of 
family and state, with a prophetic glance, through discovery, 
at the unity of the world. But this glance was through 
English eyes, it did not descern the true unity of the world. 
We are still searching for that unity, but now we do not 
expect to find it in one state or one family, according to the 
old limitations of state and family. We shall perhaps find it 
in man, not as a limited person, but in his world relations—in 
the solidarity of humanity—meanwhile we are living in the 
stage of destructive individualism. The true struggle for ex- 
istence is in man’s soul, it is there he destroys institutions and 
finds his own infinity. We have reached Christ’s aphorism, 
“ Man is not made for the Sabbath, but the Sabbath for man.” 
The drama of this era I have called psychological, that is, 
individualistic as opposed to the drama of the institutions. 
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Now in Shakespeare we have the drama of growing, living 
institutions. The fixed, dead institution which exists only as 
an obstacle to progress can produce no literature of value, at 
least not drama. So I use the word institutional drama to 
mean the embodiment of the principles of living institutions. 

My object in this study of Browning’s dramas is to trace the 
transition from institutionalism to individualism, considering 
both as phases of the world’s progress. 

The most purely institutional of all Browning’s tragedies is 
“ Strafford.” I wish to show how the purely institutional 
tragedy passes into the psychological (‘A Blot in the ’Seuteh- 
eon”) using “Luria” as an example of the transition, and 
how the psychological passes into the comedy of character 
(“Columbe’s Birthday”) using “A Soul’s Tragedy” and 
“King Victor and King Charles” as examples of transition. 

In “Strafford ” the conflict is between the King, as a divinely 
appointed ruler, and the Commons as representatives of the 
people. So far in the history of the world the monarchical 
form of government has been most prevalent. It has supplied 
the greatest variety of national wants, and passed through the 
most diverse phases of any form of government. The ancient, 
or patriarchical form proved inadequate, as the earth became 
peopled, and the modern, or republican form has hardly had 
time to try its strength, much less perfect itself. The history 
of the time intervening between those two extreme forms is 
filled with the growth, strength, and decay of the monarchical 
forms. In “Strafford” the English absolute monarchy in its 
decay is in direct conflict with the germs of the constitu- 
tional monarchy, that Providence designed should succeed it— 
Charles I. in opposition to the Commons. The older and 
more decayed institution fails before the more righteous and 
purer one. The combatants on each side who espouse these 
two causes are Strafford and Pym. The main struggle 
throughout the drama centers about these two men. 

They were friends in youth; they both admired Eliot ; they 
both loved England, but Strafford loves her in the King, Pym 
in the house of Commons; and each maintains his institution 
right or wrong, reluctantly violating their friéndship in 80 
doing. Both plot and characters are subservient to this strug- 
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gle. The incidents follow history closely, but the characters 
are modified to heighten the tragic pleasure. 

The hero, Strafford, is of a passionate nature, capable of an 
intense personal devotion; his opponent, Pym, is cool, versa- 
tile, capable of devotion to an idea—an abstraction. Pym 
might easily be made an ideal character, the hero of a charac- 
ter comedy ; but Brownjng in treating this character, has taken 
pains to keep him well in the background, except when his 
errors could be shown together with his good qualities. Thus 
he does not draw off our sympathy from the tragic hero— 
Strafford. 

Both the beauty and the error of Strafford’s character lie in 
his devotion to King Charles. His error lay in loving the 
man better than the ruler. 


‘Whose fault ? 
Did I make kings? Set up the first, a man 
To represent the multitude, receive 
All love in sight of them—supplant them so, 
Until you love the man and not the king— 
The man with the mild voice and mournful eyes.” © 


He does not commit himself irretrievably to the error with- 
out a struggle. When he finds, on returning from Ireland, 
that the King appears to distrust him, and listens to Holland’s 
and Saville’s sneers against him, he rebels for an instant. 


‘* T’ll not be their tool 
Who might be Pym’s friend yet.” 


When he hears that the King and the Council are deciding 
for the war against the Scots without his knowledge and 
against his advice, he is still more hurt and rebellious. Still 
he clings to the King. 


‘* Forsake the People !—I did not forsake 
The People : they shall know it when the King 
Will trust me !—who trusts all beside at once. 
While I have not spoke Vane and Saville fair, 
And am not trusted : but have saved the throne: 
Have not picked up the Queen’s glove prettily 
And am not trusted.” 

‘* You were avenged, Pym, could you look on me.” 
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At this point Pym enters, appeals to him by their old friend- 
ship, by their love for Eliot, and their youthful patriotism. 
Wentworth almost returns to his old friend. 

‘Make your mind up, o’ God’s love. 
That I am discontented with the King!” 

Pym’s :— 

‘This is the proudest day ! 
Come, Wentworth, do not even see the King!” 
is cut short by the entrance of the King. 

Pym leaves. Strafford talks with Charles and is won back to 
his love. 


‘* My whole heart stays with you my King!” 


The error is now irretrievable, he clings to it till death, 
never wavering again. In private he afterwards remonstrates 
with Charles and despairs, as in Act II. scene II.; but his 
devotion grows more intense, although he knows Charles is 
false. Although he knows he is made the scapegoat for all 
the King’s arbitrary measures, he assumes them rather than 
betray Charles to his enemies—the Faction with Pym at their 
head. 


Strafford. ‘‘My King!I would have... .” 
Lady Carlisle. .... ‘* Died for him?” 
Strafford..... ‘* Sworn him true, Lucy, I can die for him.” 


Henceforth Pym is his enemy because he is Charles’ enemy. 


‘‘ There’s Pym to face ! 
Why then I have a foe 
To close with, and a fight to fight at last 
Worthy my soul!” 
‘* What do they beard the King, 
And shall the King want Strafford at his need?” 


The struggle between the two culminates in the trial scene. 
As a man Strafford conquers, as a devoted lover of a weak 
monarch he suffers imprisonment and death. , 

In the last scene of the last Act, are the closing acts of his 
love for Charles and his contest with Pym. In a paroxysm of 
remorse the King offers to lead Strafford before the crowd 
awaiting his execution, and pardon him. He refuses to accept 
the pardon. 
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‘‘ With all mortality about me, Charles. 
The sudden wreck, the dregs of violent death— 
What if, despite the opening angel’s song, 
There penetrate one prayer for you? Be saved 
Through me! Bear witness, no one could prevent my 
death !” 


Lady Carlisle offers him escape and he refuses. 


‘“*T will die. 
They call me proud ; but England had no right, 
When she encountered me—her strength to mine— 
To find the chosen foe a craven. Girl, 
I fought her to the utterence, I fell, 
I am hers now, and I will die. Besides 
The lookers-on ! Eliot is all about 
This place, with this most uncomplaining brow.” 


No appeal moves him till Lady Carlisle bids him live to save 
the King. 
Straff.—‘‘ True I will go. Die and forsake the King ? 


I'll not draw back from the last service.” 


At the door by which they are to escape they meet Pym. 
His prayer to Pym is not for himself, but for the King. 

Straf.—‘‘T’'ll trust the King now wholly to you, Pym, and yet, I 
Know not; I shall not be there; Friends fail—if he have any. And 


he’s weak, and loves the Queen, and. ...O! my fate is nothing— 
Nothing ! But not that awful head—not that!” 


To all his entreaties Pym’s only answer is: 
‘* England—I am thine own! Dost thou exact 
That service? I obey thee to the end.” 
Strafford forsees Charles’ fate, and his last cry is: 
‘*O God I shall die first !” 
Pym’s error lies first in distrust of his friend’s motives. He 
cannot understand Strafford’s devotion. 


‘* Will he turn Scotland to a hunting ground 
To please the King? now that he knows the King? 
The People or the King? And that King Charles !” 


He could not comprehend that Strafford still had a love for 
England only his love for the King was greater. He would 
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hardly have understood Strafford’s explanation of his patience 
during the trial. 
Straff.—‘‘ Why I stood patient? I was fool enough 
To see the will of England in Pym’s will: 
To fear, myself had wronged her, and to wait 
Her judgment: when, behold, in place of it— 
I grappled with their law !” 


Pym’s distrust first is contirmed when he finds that Straf- 

ford upholds the King in the dissolution of the Parliament. 
‘* Strafford is doomed. Touch him no one of you!” 

His fatal error is when he, failing to impeach Strafford by 
law, brings forth the Bill of Attainder; and exacts of the King 
beforehand a promise to sign it, if passed. He has allowed his 
distrust to become hatred, and he makes the mistake, further, 
of supposing that he can right England’s wrongs by illegal 
means. 

All the characters in this drama add to the tragic pleasure, 
but one of them would be in place in character comedy. They 
are none of them malicious, yet they all fall into errors. Even 
the King is not wicked, only weak. He would please every- 
body and himself too, but principally himself. The Queen is 
rather shallow than wicked. Lady Carlisle is a fair counter- 
part to Strafford. Her devotion to him equals his to the King. 
Her error lay in winning Strafford from his early friends to 
the King. 

Straff.—‘‘ You that told me first 

How good he was—when I must leave true friends 


To find a truer friend !—that drew me here 
From Ireland.” 


In this tragedy then the more just cause triumphs, the hero 
dies, and the only feelings aroused by it are “ pity and fear.” 

In “Luria” we also have atragedy involving conflict with 
the State, not however one form of government against another, 
as in “Strafford!” but an ideal state in Luria’s mind against 
an actual government—Florence. 

Luria has espoused the pure cause, and dies for it; while 
Braccio who stands for the corrupt State escapes. Instead of 
a tragic victim, as the hero usually is, here is a tragic martyr 
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apparently. This is contrary to the supposition that the 
weaker cause should be conquered, and appears to be a return 
to blind fatalism. I hope to prove this exception to be only 
apparent. 

Luria’s character, since he represents the ideal State, is 
almost ideal. He is a Moor, so noble that he puts us out of 
conceit of Christians, but not of Christianity; for he lives out 
the cardinal principle of Christ’s life and teaching—love. He 
is in perfect sympathy with the very noblest of Western civili- 
zation, and at first is blind to its faults, until by a series of 
injuries he is made to realize them. 

In the first Act Domigia says to Braccio: 


‘Should he not have been one of us?” 


Luria—‘‘ O, no! 
Not one of you, and so escape the thrill 
Of coming in to you, of changing thus,— 
Feeling a soul grow on me that restricts 
The boundless unrest of the savage heart!” 


Carson in his “ Introduction to Browning” shows how man’s 
personality grows by his hero-worship. By an unconscious 
and spontaneous fealty of an inferior to a superior soul, the 
former is slowly and silently transformed into a more or less 
approximate image of the latter. Man grows by his loves. 
In this drama the hero worships a class of men, as personified 
in the government of Florence. God through them has sent 
him a message—Christian love—and he worships the instru- 
ments by which the message comes. 


Luria—“ If the firm-fixed foundations of my faith 
In Florence, which to me stands for mankind. 
—If that break up—All the world 
Having to fail, or your sagacity, 
You do not wish to find yourself alone. 
What would the world be worth? Whose love be sure? 
The world remains—you are deceived !” 
‘Yes an alien force like mine 
Is only called to play its part outside 
Their different nature ; where its sole use seems 
To fight with and keep off an adverse force 
As alien—which repelled, mine too withdraws 
Inside, they know not what to do with me!” 
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Here lies his tragic error, in mistaking the object of his | 
worship. . 


‘Oh, what a mission was reserved for me, 
Who, born with a perception of the power 
And use of the North’s thought for us of the East, 
Should have stayed there and turned it to account.” 





He suffers death therefore, because he has neglected his own 
people and devoted himself to an alien one. 
His character grows strong as the drama progresses, but its | 
beauty is seen even in the first Act. His apparent cunning 
when he tells Braccio how he (Luria) could play traitor with 
the army in his control, is the fearlessness of perfect innocence. 


Domingia—‘‘ How plainly is true greatness charactered 
By such unconsciousness as Luria’s here 
And sharing least the secret of itself.” 


Braccio—‘‘ It was a man beat Pisa—not a child. 
All’s mere dissimulation.” 


“ee © © © © © © © ew 


Sec.—‘‘ I judge his childishness the true relapse 

To boyhood of a man who has worked lately, 

And presently will work, so, meantime plays : 
Whence more than ever I believe in him.” 
i With Husian he begins to doubt and fear the Floren- 
tines. 


Hus.—‘‘ There stands a wall 
Twixt our expansive and explosive race 
And those absorbing, concentrating men. 
They use thee ! 


Luria.—‘‘ And I feel it Husian ; yes, 
And care not—.” 


Luria,—‘‘ Oh, their reward and triumph and the rest 

They round me in the ears with, all day long? 

All that, I never take for earnest, friend ! 

Well would it suit us—their triumphal arch . 
Or storied pillar—thou and me, the Moors ! 

But gratitude in those Italian eyes 

That, we shall get?” 
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He works not for glory, but for love; yet even this is not 
the noblest motive. Tiburgio places in his hand the packet 
sent by Braccio, which will make clear the base ingratitude of 
the Florentines. Luria confronts Braccio with the packet, and 
becomes sure that they are using him asatool. The climax 
in his character development is at the close of Act II, when he 
tears the letter in Braccio’s face and advances to battle against 
the Pisans. From this time on he does right for love of the 
right, without hope of gratitude and with disgrace imminent. 
His forgiveness is sublime. 

‘* Does he (the sun) turn in ire 
To burn the earth that cannot understand ?” 
He is rewarded, however, when just before his death Puccio, 
Jocopo, and Domigia, and even Braccio acknowledges his 
services to Florence. 
Luria.—‘‘ So, there’s one 
Florentine returns again ! 


Out of the genial company 
One face is left to take into the night.” 
‘* Another! Luria goes not poorly forth, 
If we could wait ! The only fault’s with Time: 
All men become good creatures—but so slow !” 


He punishes Florence by his death. His work for the 
Florentines lay in the beauty of his devotion to an ideal State. 
By his death alone could he complete this devotion. 


‘“A people is but the attempt of many 
To rise to the completer life of one— 
And those who live as models for the mass 
Are singly of more value than they all.” 


Braccio is in direct contrast to Luria. He gives his notion 
of a State in Act ITI. 


‘But Florence is no simple John or James. 


‘*Florence exists because these pass away. 
She’s a contrivance to supply a type 

Of man, which man’s deficiencies refuse : 
She binds so many, that she grows out of them— 
Stands steady o’er their numbers, though they change 
And pass away—there’s always what upholds, 
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Always enough to fashion the great show— 
And shall she dare to stake this permanence 
On any one man’s faith? Man’s heart is weak, 
And its temptations may ; let her prove 

Each servant to the very uttermost, 

Before she grant him her reward, I say !” 


His error is that he ignores the personal love and obligation 
that is one of Luria’s strong traits. 


Puccia.—‘‘ But mankind are not pieces—There is your fault ! 
You cannot push them, and the first move made, 
Lean back to study what the next shall be. 


‘*Except what? Muster rolls of soldier’ names ? 
An army upon paper ?—I want men, 
Their hearts as well as hands—and where’s a heart 
That’s not with Luria ! 
Who inasmuch as he is true, fights there— 
Whichever way he wins, he wins for me, 
For every soldier, for the common good ! 


The pure ideality of Luria’s patriotism gives the psychologi- 
eal tendency to the tragedy. The error and the struggle lie 
really in his own soul—the struggle between his ideal State 
and what he finds to be the actual State. It is to be read in 
his words rather than his actions. He finds within him- 
self the guide for his own action. The stronger force in this 
tragedy is conquered by a love that is great unto death. The 
tragic hero is not a martyr for the true cause, but suffers death 
because he mistakes the actual for the ideal, in Florence, and 
deserts his own people. 

Although Browning has dealt with the institutions in“ Straf- 
ford” he cares more forthe development of the individual. 
“Tt seems to him that the greatness and glory of man lie not 
in submission to law, but in aspiration to something higher 
than ourselves,—Man here on earth in a state of preparation 
for other lives, and surrounded by wondrous spiritual influ- 
ences, is too great for the sphere that contains him, while, at 
the same time, he can exist only by submitting for the present 
to the conditions it imposes.” “ And it is by a succession of 
failures, stimulating higher aspirations and endeavors, that we 
may reach at last.” 
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‘‘The ultimate angels’ law, 
Indulging every instinct of the soul, 
There where law, life, impulse, are one thing.” 

In trying to attain his spiritual freedom man is ever coming 
into collisions with existing institutions. To understand these 
conflicts the soul itself must be studied. 

In “A Blot in the ‘Seutcheon” the struggle is that of 
individual love to free itself from limitations. The love of 
man for woman is seldom found in its purity, even in poetry. 
It is usually selfish in its quality, and in a conflict with institu- 
tions—as the State—is conquered as the less pure form of Idea. 
As the world advances in civilization, as the personality of 
man developes, the prominence of individual love—of one man 
for one woman of all the world—becomes daily greater. But 
this love also changes, becomes more ideal, less selfish. Its 
conditions are changed , souls and minds must be mated as well 
as, or rather than, bodies and estates. Psychology has not yet 
explained this; it is simply a fact of modern life and literature. 
In the struggle of men’s souls to free themselves from limita- 
tions is room for many tragic errors. 

In this play the conflict is between personal love and the 
Family. In “Romeo and Juliet” there is also a struggle 
between personal love and the Family; but one play was writ- 
ten by an institutional poet, the other by a psychological one. 
Of two principles neither intrinsically wrong Shakespeare | 
makes the institution of the Family superior, and closes his 
play with the reconciliation of the Montagues and Capulets. 
Browning places the personal love highest and Tresham who ~ 
opposes it and represents the Family dies. Yet neither poet 
feels that either of these principles should wholly triumph, or 
is entirely right, so other tragic deaths and partial triumphs 
accompany the main ones. 

In “ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” we have an innocent boy and 
girl, living their love naturally, utterly unconscious of evil. 
And because unconscious ignoring that great institution which 
man has endeavored to place as a bulwark against the greatest 
evil of the world. There was no one to warn them of an evil 
that they could not of their own experience know. 


Mildred.—‘‘I was so young. I loved him so! I had 
No mother, God forgot me, and I fell.” 
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roundings demanded marriage, the legal basis of the Family, 
for her love. 

Mildred and Mertoun not only violated the institution of the 
Family in its legal aspect—marriage—but Mildred violated one 
of its ties of affection in deceiving her brother, and in her self- 
ish disregard for his feelings. This is plain in Act II, where 
he sends for her to come to the library that he may learn from 
her the truth. 


‘“‘T think, am sure, a brother’s love exceeds 
All the world’s love in its unworldliness.” 


Her punishment comes in this scene, when her brother 
denounces her. 


‘“« The first woe fell, 
The rest fell on it not on me: 


Browning shows that he considered this last the greater 
violation, by making her punishment come through the loss of 
her brother’s love, rather than through disgrace consequent 
upon violation of legal marriage. Henry’s error lay in the 
violation of the sanctities of Tresham’s household. A man’s 
house is his and his family’s stronghold and should not be 
violated by an alien. It is an artistic point in the plot that 
Mertoun is discovered and killed, not when confessing his love 
for Mildred in her brother’s library in daylight, nor at a be- 
trothal or marriage scene; but at night when stealing into 
Tresham’s grounds. 

The brother’s error lay in his inordinate pride of family. He 
possesses the purest form of family pride possible, but for the 
sake of it he should not have forgotten his love for his sister. 
His wounded pride and anger make him harsh and rash. 


Tresham—‘‘ Mertoun, haste 
And anger have undone us.” 
‘* Vengeance is God’s, not man’s. Remember me !” 


This revenge causes him to murder Henry and remorse 
brings his own death. Mildred’s death is not the direct conse- 


quence of her own guilt, but is incident upon Henry’s and is 
the only reconciler in this hopeless conflict. 


Under similar conditions Juliet true to her institutional sur- 
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Mertoun—‘‘ Die Mildred ! Leave 
Their honorable world to them! For God 
We're good enough, though the world cast us out.” 


In other words : Our love has not disgraced us, but we have 
violated one of the oldest institutions of the world of man, 
and so must leave man’s institutional world and seek God’s 
world. 

] ‘‘ Where law, life, joy, impulse are one thing.” 
Mildred—‘‘ Death makes me sure of him forever! You 
Tell me his last words? He shall tell me them, 


And take my answer—not in words, but reading 
Himself the heart I had to read him late.” 


All the characters in this drama are either tragic or like 
Gwendolen a part of the machinery of the plot. There areno 
ideal characters to arouse admiration and detract from the 
tragic feelings—pity and fear. 

The phrase psychological drama, is apparently a contradic- 
tion in itself; for drama is action—the outward side of a man’s 
life—while psychological pertains to his soul, or inner life. 
The two are often at variance, although in the course of time 
a man’s inner life will come out in his actions. The subtle 
connection between a man’s thoughts and feelings, and his 
actions must be well understood both by writer and audience 
to make a psychological drama thoroughly interesting. The 
danger of course, lies in making the thought and feeling of the 
dramatis persone more prominent than the action. Then it 
loses its character of drama, and becomes dramatic monologue. 

In “ A Blot in the ’Seutcheon” there was no lack of action. 
In “A Soul’s Tragedy” the soul life is represented to the ex- 
clusion of the action. In the first part Chiappino is presented 
as he appears to his friend and as he thinks himself. In the 
last part he appears as he really is, and the actions which indi- 
cated this change are narrated by a bystander, not represented 
on the stage. It would be, then, a dramatic poem, but that the 
action in the first Act needs the interpretation of actors and is 
therefore real drama. 

All tragedy is caused by some form of selfishness. If the 
self were in harmony with the Absolute there would be no 
ground for conflict. In Chiappino Browning has represented 
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the most subtle form of self-ism—the self-deceived man. He 

thinks he is a patriot, “ Leaving the people’s wrong which most 

is mine;” that because he is Luitolfa’s equal, therefore he 

should be too proud to feel gratitude ; that he is unappreciated 

and therefore is unhappy. He imagines he is the only truth- 

teller in the community ; and that he is a type of humanity. 
‘‘What’s me 


That you use well or ill? Its man in me, 
All your successes are an outrage to.” 


In his friendship is a selfish pride, which he mistakes for 
manly independence. His love for Eulalia is selfish though it 
has the semblance of truth. True love to be satisfied must be 
requited ; but selfish love also demands love in return. True 
love, however, only asks for what it gives while selfish love 
asks for more than it gives. When Chiappino says, “Love 
like mine must have return,” it is uncertain which love he pos- 
sesses. It at least has the semblance of the true. In the last 
Act, however, its real nature is shown when he turns from 
Eulalia. “I must have a woman that can sympathize with and 
appreciate me!” It is not gratified love he wants now but 
gratified vanity. 

The object of the play is to show him and the world his 
capabilities. 

Eulalia—‘‘ You cannot, will not, see 
How place you but in every circumstance 


Of us, you are just now indignant at, 
You’d be as we.” 


The first point where self-revelation begins is at the close of 
Act I, when he fails to tell the exulting people that Luitolfo 
killed the Provost. 


Eulalia—‘‘ You would for worlds you had denied it once.” 
Chiop.—‘‘ I know my own intention, be assured.” 


The test is applied to his friendship—he leaves Luitolfo in 
exile ; to his love—“ my soul’s capacity for love widens—and 
needs more than one object to content it.” The Pope’s legate 
offers him the Provost’s office. Power that he may do good 
with it, is the most subtle temptation that Satan can offer man. 
Chiappino could not resist it. The final exposure occurs when 
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Luitolfo, returned in disguise, answers the Legate’s demand 
that the Provost’s would-be-murderer should be delivered. 

Chiappino loses, then, everything that he has sold his soul 
to win. He has neither the ability nor opportunity to do 
good. He is a tragic character. He is not willfully malicious, 
only self-deceived, and merits our pity. But Eulalia and 
Luitolfo are neither weak nor wicked. They are noble charac- 
ters and belong to character comedy. The only weakness 
Luitolfo shows is in letting himself be thrust out of harm’s way 
when he hears the mob after the Provost’s supposed murder. 
This he retrieves in the last scene when he acknowledges that 
he made the attempt upon the Provost’s life. 

In this play there is a conflict within a man’s soul between 
selfishness and universal love, in which the man loses every- 
thing except his physical life. It is the most despairing of all 
tragedies. * 

In “King Victor and King Charles ” there is a conflict be- 
tween a Machiavelian ruler and an upright one that loves his 
people. The tyrant loses his kingdom and his life, and the 
good ruler comes out triumphant. This, however, is only 
poetic justice; it is not tragedy. King Victor makes a mis- 
take in judgment, when he resigns his kingdom, thinking to 
get it back again. But there is no moral error, which alone is 
a tragic error. King Charles is good from the first, but un- 
tried. Each trial only develops his strength, and although he 
falters, at times, he never commits a tragic error. Polyxena is 
a perfect character throughout. There is no place in this play, 
then, for tragie conflicts. Here there is a death, but no trag- 
edy; and in “ A Soul’s Tragedy,” tragedy without death. 

The transition from psychological tragedy to character com- 
edy, then, is in two things; in the conflict, and in the charac- 
ter. When the conflict changes from one in which there is 
moral error, not sin, to one in which there is determined pur- 
pose, either for good or ill; then the play has changed from 
tragedy to comedy. When the characters—whether the hero 
or the principal characters—show at every trial constantly 
increasing strength, and not a weakness that brings terrible 
punishment, when their choice of action is always good, never 
mistaken ; then they present an ideal beauty not a conflict, 
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then they arouse admiration not pity, then they are characters 
of comedy not of tragedy. 

The change from institutional tragedy to comedy, where the 
characters are more important than the plot, would be abrupt 
if it were not for the psychological tragedy, in which the 
interest is partly transferred from the plot to the soul life of 
the hero. This is a step towards the character comedy, where 
the development of the hero’s character is the main point of 
interest. Comedy should present harmonious ideals, and in its 
plots show poetic justice. 

To represent the complete development of character would 
transcend the limits of drama. The most important decision 
of a life, the most decisive action, or the greatest change in 
feeling, is usually the subject of a play. In “ Columbe’s Birth- 
day” the climax of the plot is the decision of the Duchess to 
reject Prince Berthold’s offer. This is also the climax in the 
development of her character. 

One year before the opening of the drama she had been 
conveyed 

‘From Castle Ravenstein— 
That sleeps out trustfully its extreme age 
On the Meuse’s quiet bank, where she lived queen 


O’er the water-buds—to Juliers’ court 
With joy and bustle.” 


She was inexperienced and during her year of rule had seen 
only the sunny side of a duchess’ life. Meanwhile Prince 
Berthold, another claimant for the duchy, received the sanction 
of the Pope and the Emperor, and on Columbe’s birthday 
came to present his claim and take possession. Adversity, a 
severe test to any character, is upon her—how will] she bear it? 
The same day the Advocate of Cleves comes to her court to 
present the wrongs of his citizens and ask for help and redress. 
The Prince—who thinks he is soon to be Emperor—proves the 
justice of his claims, and offers to marry Columbe, thus com- 
promising their claims. On the one side is her duchy and 
the Prince, on the other Cleves’ wrongs and Valence; pride 
against love—which shall she choose? She choses love and 
resigns her kingdom. 
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The plot is slight and the interest lies in the character of 
the Duchess, to which Valence’s loyalty, wisdom, and last, his 
love, are the touchstones. His loyalty to Cleves arouses her 
admiration ; his wisdom first shows her that her courtiers are 
not her people, then counsels her in regard to her claims to the 
duchy ; and lastly, his love helps her to see that the pride and 
ambition aroused by the Prince’s offer is not love. At the 
close of Act IV. her feeling for Valence suffers a revulsion. 
She had admired his devotion to his city; he was an ideal 
patriot to her, all the more pleasing by contrast with her own 
selfish courtiers. When he declares his love for her, she fears 
the morning’s service was a vulgar deed whose motive was 
love to her, not loyalty to Cleves. She has no vanity to be 
flattered by his love, and is clear-sighted enough to prize the 
loyalty as the nobler motive. 


‘‘ Mournful—that nothing’s what it calls itself ! 
Devotion, zeal, faith, loyalty--mere love ! 
And, love in question, what may Berthold’s be? 
I did ill to mistrust the world soon ; 
Already was this Berthold at my side. 
The valley level has its hawks no doubt ; 
May not the rock-top have its eagles too? 
Yet Valence—let me see his rival then !” 


Her test applied to the prince proves his motive to be 
admiration and pride not love. During the scene between 
Guibert, Clugnet, and the Prince, when Valence is accused by 
Guibert of having only love for the Duchess as his motive, 
and Cleves but as an excuse, she sees the absurdity of hef own 
interpretation, and her faith in Valence’s loyalty to Cleves 
returns. 


‘¢ And do such deeds spring frwm love alone?” 


Her choice in each incident requiring decision is good. She 
chooses to hold her duchy against the Prince for the sake of 
Cleves and her subjects in Juliers. When his claim seems 
valid, she chooses to abide by the right and resign the duchy. 
From each of these decisions she gains strength for the final 
test, the choice between love and pride. Her character is a 
steady growth to perfect beauty, with Valence and his love to 
complete the ideal. 
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Guibert and Melchior make excellent foils for Valence and 
the Prince. Guibert has in him the elements of a tragic 
character; but his “It is my birthday, too!” saves him from 
error, and completes an interesting character. 

In character comedy then is found the most highly artistic 
form of the drama. Comedy of intrigue is the fleeting show 
of forms, for amusement only—a relaxation for the intellect. 
In tragedy is the artistic presentment of the struggles of man 
towards perfect nobility. Character comedy presents this per- 
fect ideal beauty and strength. 

Not only the complications of the plot and the beauty of the 
characters as shown in action, but also the words of the dramatis 
persone at the critical points of the play, indicate the feelings 
and results of feeling in the poet himself. In other words, the 
sentiment expressed by the dramatis persone shows the char- 
acter of the dramatist. If they utter sentiments that do not 
impress the audience as genuine, or are too. rhetorical, the poet 
is not capable of rising to the situation of his own characters. 
If he were greater than they, he would know how to put 
genuine feeling into their expressed sentiments. 

In character comedy there would be more opportunity than 
in tragedy for the expression of sentiment. Because the former 
is most occupied with the development of its dramatis person 
and therefore has a place for their expressed feelings or senti- 
ments. In tragedy the expression of sentiment is not necessary, 
for the tragic element lies in the action and the conflict ; but 
a poet that has noble thoughts on high subjects will uncon- 
sciously give glimpses of them here and there through his 
characters. 

In “ A Blot on the ’Seutcheon” Browning touches, with the 
hand of a man that knows, a psychological fact, when he makes 
Tresham say, after hearing Gerard’s tale: “Oh! thoughts ab- 
surd!” In Tresham’s discourse to Mildred on a brother’s love 
is implied a knowledge of all phases of love. From where did 
this knowledge come but from the poet’s own soul. It does 
not sound like mere ratiocinations. 

In “Columbe’s Birthday” Browning put into the mouth of 
even so little philosophical a character as Guibert’s the paradox: 
“Tm right, sir—but your wrong is better still.” In Melchior 
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is a character well fitted to be a mouthpiece for the author’s 


opinions. He isa sort of chorus to the Prince’s part of 
play. 
‘‘Had you sought the lady’s court yourself— 
Faced the redoubtable’s composing it, 
Flattered this, threatened that man, bribed the other— 
Pleaded by writ and word and deed your cause— 
Conquering a footing inch by painful inch— 
And, after long years’ struggle, pounced at last 
On her for prize—the right life had been lived ? 
And justice done to divers faculties 
Shut in that brow. Yourself were visible 
As you stood victor, then ; whom now--your pardon ! 
I am forced narrowly to search and see— 
So are you hid by helps—this Pupe, your uncle— 
Your cousin, the other king! You are a mind— 
They body ; too much of mere legs—and arms 
Obstructs the mind so! Match these with their like ; 
Match mind with mind !” 


Browning appears to be speaking his own thought when he 


makes Berthold say :— 


‘**T advise 
None of our kingly craft and guild just now 
To lay, one moment, down their privilege 
With the notion they can any time at pleasure 
Retake it ; that may turn out hazardous. 
We seem, in Europe, pretty well at end 
O’ the night, with our great masque ; those favored few 
Who keep the chamber’s top, and honor’s chance 
Of the early evening, may retain their place 
And figure as they list till out of breath. 
But it is growing late and I observe 
A dim grim kind of tipstaves at the doorway 
Not only bar new-comers entering now, 
But caution those who left, for any cause, 
And would retuzn, that morning draws too near; 
The ball must die off, shut itself up.” 


A different view is presented in Valence’s speech beginning : 
“When is a man strong until he feels himself alone?’ which 
gives the natural growth of a State. The two speeches fitted 
together give a complete synopsis of governments at present— 


the old that is passing away, and the new that is coming on. 
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The speeches of Columbe and Valence are full of noble 
sentiments through which can be read the poet’s capabilities of 
feeling and thought. Columbe says :— 


“°Twas fortunate that thus, ere youth escaped, 
I tasted life’s pure pleasure—one such pure, 
Is worth a thousand mixed—and youth’s for pleasure 
Mine’s received, let my age pay for it!” 


**T gave myself 
No more a title to your homage, no, 
Than church-flowers, born this season, wrote the words 
In the saints-book that sanctified them first. 
For such a flower you plucked me; well, you erred— 
Well, ’twas a weed; remove the eyesore quick ! 
But should you not remember it has lain 
Steeped in the candle’s glory, palely shrined, 
Nearer God’s Mother than most earthly things ?— 
That if ’t be faded ’tis with prayer’s sole breath— 
That the one day it boasted was God’s day ?” 


Again :— 


‘*This is indeed my birth-day soul and body, 
Its hours have done on me the work of years.” 


This is the poet’s justification for taking one day out ofa 
character’s life to represent the entire character. Browning's 
theory that one moment or episode of a man’s life contains the 
germs of his whole character is the secret of his dramatic 
power. In this speech of Columbe’s he has given it, com- 
pressed in two lines. 


IpA M. STREET, 
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Articte II].—EUTHANASIA: THE PLEASURES OF 
DYING. 


Tuat the moment of death is to be anticipated as one of 
bodily pain and mental discomfort, has long been the popular 
belief. The “agony of death,” “the horrors of dying,” the 
“final struggle,” have been considered orthodox forms of ex- 
pression to indicate the closing of our mortal life, as more 
recently, the “struggle for existence,” and the “ survival of the 
fittest,’ have become popular phrases to indicate the effort 
and success in maintaining a hold: upon the corporeal tene- 
ment. 

The earliest cradle songs, the school-day instruction, the 
legends of the classics, the poetry of Milton, and the dreams of 
Bunyan, the hymns and liturgies of the church, the verbiage 
of law and medicine, all combine to emphasize and stereotype 
the conviction that we are not to leave our present state of 
existence and enter another without a disagreeable struggle. 
The Stygian River is rough and dark and doleful, if we can 
believe the classics, the ferryman ill-mannered, ill-tempered, 
and unaccommodating, the boat is old and leaky, and our voy- 
age is a mournful one as we cross over to the Elysian Fields. 
Bunyan’s pilgrims found much difficulty in fording the stream 
to the mansions of happiness. The poet of church psalmody 
stands on one bank of the river, while far away on the other 
side he views his coveted possessions which the storray Jordan 
rolling between makes him hesitate to enter. We find little in 
literature, ancient or modern, sacred or profane, to give us 
comfort and encouragement for our approaching encounter 
with the “grim adversary.” 

The belief seems long to have been a general one, that at 
death there is a climax of pain, a supreme moment of suffering, 
both bedily and mental, which is experienced with sensibility 
acute and consciousness perfect, at the time when the spirit 
leaves the body. As death is often approached by a long and 
painful illness, it is imagined that the culmination of suffering, 
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as well as of the disease, occurs at the final moment when res- 
piration and pulsation cease, and the death pallor overspreads 
the face, too late, perhaps, for the victim to make known to 
surrounding spectators the torment he is experiencing. It is 
likely that even at the present day this supreme moment in 
their existence is the point of time to which the super-sensitive 
and timid are looking forward with solemnity and dread. The 
belief seems to have remained uncriticised and unquestioned, 
transmitted from generation to generation, an instrument of 
torture for old and young. 

If it is claimed that the dying moment is one of physical and 
mental suffering, upon those who make the claim should rest 
the burden of proof. If, however, no proof can be given, if, 
on the contrary, there is good reason to believe that dying is 
usually as painless and pleasant as sinking into a sleep, it is 
well for the sake of nervous and apprehensive humanity to 
seek for the evidence and derive from it such consolation as 
can be afforded. As all must make the experiment, it would 
be well for all to fortify their minds by investigation, so that 
they may not “go scourged to their dungeon,” but rather be- 
lieving that there is no dungeon, they may, when the time ap- 
proaches, “lie down to pleasant dreams.” 

The question arises, How did the impression that death is 
painful originate ¢ 

There is an instinctive dread of death or of exposure thereto 
which exists in animals of a lower as well as of a higher order, 
perhaps intended by nature to preserve the species by prevent- 
ing a reckless exposure to destruction. If so, the object of 
nature is.accomplished when pain prevents the commission of 
injury which would lead to death: nothing is gained by the 
continuance of pain after death is certain and the act of dying 
has commenced, and it may be assumed that pain will cease 
when it is no longer of use. Some look forward to the dying 
hour with anxiety, because they dread the annihilation which 
their philosophy teaches them will then take place ; others from 
uncertainty as to their fate, and many others still from positive 
fear of purgatorial fires or everlasting torment which their 
creeds instruct them may, under certain conditions, be in store 
for them. Death, at the very best, is a solemn moment, and it 
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is easy to associate physical suffering with a time often full of 
gloom from a great variety of other causes. 

But it is quite likely that the impression spoken of has been 
produced in a great measure by witnessing the sometimes start- 
ling phenomena which occur in the act of dying, and giving to 
them an incorrect interpretation. To point out mistakes which 
may have been made, it is necessary to inquire what these phe- 
nomena are, what they have been supposed to indicate, and 
what is their true signification. 

In very many deaths, nothing occurs which even an active 
imagination could interpret as an indication of suffering. 
There is a mode of dying which may be called the natural 
mode. Itis the death from old age, the death of those who 
have lived a natural life, the life which nature designed them 
to live, whether the design is exhibited in the fully developed 
being, or in the first protoplasmic cell which has been evolved 
or evoluted into the completed animal. Such a death occurs 
when the machine is actually worn out, has performed its per- 
fect work, has run its allotted time without injury, break, or 
cessation, and is at last laid aside as no longer available. It 
does not occur to all, not often to those who have led an artifi- 
cial life, or who have had the germs of disease transmitted as a 
legacy by hereditary descent, but to such as, having inherited a 
“mens sana in sano corpore,” make the best of their endow- 
ments. Such may go through life and know nothing of disease 
excepting from the experience of others. The only evidence 
of human infirmity they may be conscious of, is the sense 
of fatigue which their healthful activity of mind and body may 
produce at the end of their day’s work, and which may even be 
a pleasurable sensation as a necessary preliminary to the grateful 
rest and sound sleep at night, that is to restore the equilib- 
rium. With advancing years, such rest becomes to them more 
necessary, more prolonged, and more agreeable. Toward the 
close of life, a desire for almost constant rest is experienced ; a 
wish to be undisturbed is often the only anxiety. At the last, 
the aged person is conscious only of a slumberous condition, 
not unlike that at the end of a toilsome day. He may perhaps 
imagine that the approaching slumber may be of long duration, 
perhaps never-ending, but he considers it all the more desirable 
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for that very reason. Probably this is the extent of the con- 
sciousness of mental or bodily ills experienced by the person 
who dies a natural death, a death from old age. Those who 
witness a death of this character, whether resulting from old age 
or from a great variety of other causes, where the dying per- 
son sleeps as he makes the transit to another sphere, will find 
little to encourage the belief that there is suffering, bodily or 
mental. But there are other modes of dying in which the phe- 
nomena that occur when misinterpreted might suggest to the 
unsophisticated observer the idea that the dying moment is a 
painful one. 

For convenience of illustration, the period from complete 
health to the moment of death, may be divided into different 
stages. The first, which may be called the period of struggle 
for existence, is that in which the disease or the force, whatever 
it may be, which is wasting the vital power, is actively at work. 
This stage varies in length. In death from old age, it is the 
entire period of life during which, from natural causes, the 
vital forces are being wasted in the ordinary process of decay 
and disintegration ; in chronic disease it is the period, perhaps 
of years, in acute, of days or weeks, and it is the period, in 
which pain occurs, if it occurs at all. Often sensation is mor- 
bidly acute, consciousness may be unimpaired, and if the pa- 
tient and surrounding spectators imagine, as they often do, that 
the suffering is to increase until it reaches its climax in the 
dying moment, they may well dread the event. It is the time 
when the victim is able to make known to those around him 
the discomfort he is experiencing, and this he often does with 
emphasis. It is the time of foreboding in view of the uncer 
tainty of what is yet to occur. It is the time in which what- 
ever of horror pertains to death occurs before the event itself. 
It is the period of conflict between nature and her antagonist, 
and continues until it is decided which is to win. It is prelim- 
inary and essential to death, but not a dying stage, for often 
death does not occur. When it does, however, there comes a 
second stage, which may be called the period of collapse. Now 
nature is yielding up the struggle with her competitor, who is 
sure to win. It may be a period of a few seconds or of many 
hours, but in it the patient lies exhausted with his previous 
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struggle, generally with consciousness and sensation blunted, 
perhaps gone, but at least going, if consciousat all, unwilling 
to be disturbed or aroused, complaining no longer of pain, but 
of exhaustion, or of being “tired.” Changes now take place in 
the countenance, an ominous look of vacuity appears which in- 
dicates no suffering of the victim, but increases that of sympa- 
thetic spectators. The patient can no longer be aroused, con- 
sciousness of external surroundings is gone, and it may be that 
breathing and heart pulsation cease so imperceptibly that no 
one can tell the precise moment. 








































‘* We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.” 


Or it may be that in this last stage, convulsive shudderings of 
the frame and contortions of the face occur, which those unac- 
quainted with their nature might consider an indication of ex- 
treme suffering. In sudden death from the greatest variety of 
causes, the different stages may all be condensed in the single 
crash which anrmihilates at the instant. 

The victim never returns to relate his experience in the dy- 
ing hour. Promises to do so if possible have been made, but 
perhaps never fulfilled. Other evidence, therefore, must con- 
vince surviving friends that the phenomena they have been 
witnessing do not indicate suffering. 

In those cases where the subject passes out of existence as if 
falling asleep, probably no one will claim that suffering has 
been experienced. Such a claim might be made if no one who 
sleeps should ever waken to relate his experience, for even the 
unconsciousness of sleep is suggestive of death. It is not 
strange, however, that one unacquainted with the cause and 
nature of convulsions, upon witnessing them for the first time 
at the dying hour, should consider them an indication of suf- 
fering. 

But if it can be shown that similar convulsions occur at 
other times, that they can be artificially produced, that they 
never indicate pain, that, on the contrary, when they occur, the 
subject is entirely unconscious even of their existence, the in- 
ference should be drawn that they do not indicate pain or con- 
sciousness at the dying moment. In epilepsy, after convulsions 
which may persist for hours and to spectators seem most horri- 
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ble, the patient upon recovering professes unconsciousness of 
all that has occurred. In other similar cases there may be con- 
sciousness, but no suffering. Convulsions simply indicate the 
loss of nerve control, from any cause, which the brain usually, 
exercises over the nerves, the electric wires, communicating 
with all parts of the body. This loss of control is usually ac- 
companied with a loss of sensation also. When it occurs at 
death it is probably simply the announcement that the manipu- 
lator, the controlling agency at the great central battery, the 
brain, has at last deserted its accustomed post, and that, as a 
consequence, the nerves are expending their little remaining 
energy without their leader in great disorder. If at no other 
time when such commotion occurs is there suffering, it is unfair 
to suppose that an exception is made at the final moment and 
that there is evidence of it in the convulsion of death. Such 
movements can be made to occur after the person is absolutely 
and unmistakably dead, before muscular contractility has en- 
tirely disappeared, by the application of the electric or galvanic 
current. By this method, a decapitated frog can be made to 
jump with considerable agility and precision, even without a 
head and after life has certainly left his diminutive body. 
Those who frequently witness the administration of an anses- 
thetic can see the counterpart of that which occurs in the act 
of dying, and can learn how little reliance can be placed upon 
reflex muscular movements, or even the groans and cries of the 
subject, as an evidence of consciousness or suffering. In some 
cases can be seen the type of the easy, painless, death, in others, 
of the convulsive and apparently painful one ; but in none, it 
can be proved, is there suffering at all, either mental or physical. 
Should the person to whom chloroform is administered be of a 
certain temperament, resigned, ready to assist, eager to inhale 
the vapor which is to cause forgetfulness, he may, without the 
least indication of discomfort, pass into a state oblivion. This 
process may be compared to the easy, painless death. The con- 
dition is certainly akin to death, for if now the administration 
of the anesthetic should be continued, without any sign of con- 
sciousness or suffering, respiration and heart pulsation would 
quietly cease, and death would occur, as it sometimes has done 
in spite of the most skillful precautions. In other instances, 
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where perhaps there may be a different temperament or a more 
pugnacious disposition, the scene may be a different one. The 
subject resists, the most violent muscular exertions are made, 
which the vigorous effort of a powerful attendant at each sep- 
arate extremity is required to control, contortions and convul- 
sive movements sometimes occur, groans and cries, perhaps, 
which in a dying person would by most be considered a proof 
of suffering, until at last, with a stertorous breathing, a suffused 
and apoplectic countenance, the victim apparently yields to his 
fate, and the sealpel proves that he has no sensibility. To one 
inexperienced, for the first time witnessing a scene of this kind, 
the hospital interne with his anesthetic, and his kind heart in- 
tent upon preventing pain, would appear a more ruthless mon- 
ster at the operating table than the King of Terrors is supposed 
to be at the death-bed, if the apparent sufferer should never re- 
turn to relate: his experience. This, fortunately, he seldom 
fails to do. He will then profess entire ignorance of all that 
has occurred, of all pain before or during any operation to 
which he may have been subjected, of all resistence or miscon- 
duct on his part, for which he is ready to offer apologies and 
regrets. On the other hand, he will very likely describe the 
delightful sensations he has been experiencing, the beatific vis- 
ions he has witnessed, and the new and happy world of which 
he has been the temporary inhabitant. Were it not for such 
statements, it would be hard to believe that the operating table 
can be made at all times free from pain. If a law should be 
enacted, that all criminal executions must be made by the ad- 
ministration of an anesthetic, rather than by hanging or elec- 
tricity, and if nothing could be known of the experience of the 
victim excepting from the exhibition which he would make at 
the time of such administration, it is likely that a popular de- 
mand would be made for the abolition of such executions on 
the ground of excessive cruelty. The criminal, at such a time, 
from a sentiment of bravado, or from a desire to appear cour- 
ageous, as he often does upon the scaffold, would submit with- 
out resistance so long as will power might remain. But when 
unconsciousness of his surroundings is occurring, when he is 
becoming the subject of delirious fancies and hallucinations, 
when in dreams he is commencing his wanderings in a new and 
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perhaps a happy world, when the will no longer has control of 
nerves and muscles, then, whether he is inhaling the chloroform 
or hanging on the gallows, will occur the convulsive move- 
ments, the muscular jerkings and contortions of face and limbs 
which convince the unscientific populace that great pain is be- 
ing experienced, and that the horrors of death are at hand. 

The delights of intoxication from alcohol, opium, hasheesh, 
and intoxicants and narcotics of every description, are too well 
known to need description. The temptation to use them for 
the pleasure they furnish, is one of the great curses of the age. 
The appearance of the victims of a debauch is pitiable, and 
would be horrifying if they should never return to their nor- 
mal state to relate their experience, which is to them so fasci- 
nating and happy that they cannot resist the inclination to in- 
dulge in it again. If every debauch should be a fatal one, as 
some of them are, it would be difficult to persuade the’ inex- 
perienced observer that ,the stertorous breathing and the livid 
countenance and other symptoms of the “dead drunk” did not 
indicate discomfort and suffering. If the debauchee returns to 
consciousness, as he generally does, he invariably tells of the 
pleasure he has experienced in his apparently wretched condi- 
tion. If his stupor deepens into death before consciousness re- 
turns, it is absurd and impossible to believe that his oblivious 
or happy state is transformed into one of suffering at the last 
moment, as he sleeps and slips out of existence. 

In many instances, persons have recovered after apparent 
death from drowning or from the inhalation of poisonous gases. 
They have undoubtedly experienced all that can be known of 
death on this side of the dividing line. Instead of the horrors 
some would expect them to relate of their near approach, they 
only tell of the scenes of their bygone life passing in rapid re- 
view with vivid distinctness before their mental vision—of the 
experience of years crowded, as it were, in a few moments, so 
as completely to absorb their attention. They speak of delight- 
ful visions, beautiful phantasms, and musical murmuring 
sounds, and these fascinations are the last of their recollections, 
until perhaps the rough methods of restoring consciousness 
bring them back, almost unwillingly, to their normal state. 
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Such then are not the pains but the pleasures of dying. The 
pain is assumed to be preliminary to death, and belongs to the 
first stage, or the period of struggle for existence. Its object is 
benevolent, to warn us of danger and force us to take measures 
to avert it. It forces us to take rest, the great antidote for dis- 
ease. Itis the burglar alarm to warn us when our premises 
are invaded. It is not an essential of disease nor an element of 
danger, but its duty is to give the»signal when danger exists. 
It disappeats simultaneously with the termination of the dis- 
ease, if health is restored. Sometimes it disappears while 
disease continues, and then its departure may be ominous of 
evil. It may have gone, not because it has accomplished its 
object, but because it has failed to do so. Death is occurring 
in some particular part, and pain there can no longer be of use. 
And so may pain cease altogether when death of the whole is 
taking place. Possibly this cessation may occur but a few mo- 
ments before death, too late for any signal to that effect from 
the patient. That it often does so is known from the grateful 
confession of many a sufferer. It is unreasonable to suppose it 
is to make a useless onset again at the very last moment. It is, 
therefore, after nature has yielded up the struggle, when the 
stage of collapse commences, that pain, if it has occurred at all, 
subsides, and what may be called the pleasures of death begin. 
Now the brain from a failing heart deprived of its wonted sup- 
ply of blood, or from diminished respiratory action furnished 
with blood poisonous from excess of carbon and want of oxy- 
gen, allows sensation to become blunted, and, not equal to the 
task of connected thought, originates those delirious fancies 
which furnish the delights of opium eating and intoxication. 
As the cause continues, so must the effect, until death termi- 
nates both. From this dreamy condition, the dying person will 
sometimes arouse himself, to tell of bright visions of angels and 
of the appearance of spirits of deparied friends. Usually to 
those around him, he appears to be rapidly sinking, semi-con- 
scious, unwilling to be aroused, anc exhibiting by his counte- 
nance nothing of the pleasing reveries which are filling his im- 
agination. If, at last, muscular contortions or convulsions 
occur, it should be assumed that they are then, as when they 
oceur in epilepsy or from an anesthetic, only the automatic in- 
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voluntary movements of an animal organization, of which the 
spiritual occupant just about to leave knows nothing, and that, 
as a consequence, the last moments of struggle cannot bea 
time of either physical or moral discomfort. 

It may be difficult for one in the full vigor of health, en. 
gaged in the employments of an active life, and constrained by 
the ties of relationship and business to prolong the period of 
such activity, imagining and hoping that the day of death may 
be far distant, to conceive of the tranquillity with which he 
will yield to the inevitable at the last moment. It is because 
in this, as in other particulars, his education is unfinished ; he 
has not yet received the training which is to prepare him for 
the event. This education will be perfected as time passes. 
It may consist, in part, in unexpectedly finding those who made 
life most attractive, going before him into the unknown, but 
more especially in the consciousness he will experience of the 
decay of his own vital forces. As memory fails, as muscles 
weaken, he will compare the present with the past. A feeling 
akin to jealousy arises, a rivalry between his present and his 
former self. He will search out and make the most of the 
advantages of his present, as compared with his former situa- 
tion. He may find them in the grateful rest he now experi- 
ences after the toil of his busier years. To be ready to “re 
tire,” even before nature calls upon him to do so, becomes his 
aim. With the loss of interest in the past, comes a thought of 
the future and a curiosity to know what may be beyond, and 
at last even a desire to test its reality. With a loss of the at- 
tractions of life, comes a loss of the repulsiveness of death, 
which finally may be courted and longed for. This education 
does not always consist in the tedious wasting of the vital 
forces in the natural progress of decay from advancing age. 
An acute disease may complete the training in a few days, an 
accident in a few hours, so that death may be welcomed as a 
deliverance. It is said that one of the cries on the battle-field 
of the mortally wounded, is for some kind hand to hasten the 
death which is approaching too slowly. 

The poet, philosopher, and physician, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
has written as follows: “No human being can rest for any 
time in a state of equilibrium where the desire to live and that 
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to depart just balance each other. If one has a home which 
he has lived and always means to live in, he pleases himself 
with the thought of all the conveniences it offers him, and 
thinks little of its wants and imperfections. But once having 
made up his mind to move to a better, every incommodity 
starts out upon him, until the very ground-plan of it seems to 
have changed in his mind ; and his thoughts and affections, each 
one of them packing up his little bundle of circumstances, 
have quitted their several chambers and nooks, and migrated 
to the new home, long before its apartments are ready to re- 
ceive their bodily tenant. It is so with the body. Most per- 
sons have died before they expire—died to all earthly longings, 
so that the last breath is only, as it were, the locking of the 
door of the already deserted mansion. The fact of the tran- 
quillity with which the great majority of dying persons await 
this locking of those gates of life, through which its airy 
angels have been going and coming from the moments of the 
first cry, is familiar to those who have been often called upon 
to witness the last period of life. Almost always there is a 
preparation made by nature for unearthing a soul, just as on a 
smaller scale there is for the removal of a milk-tooth. The 
roots which hold human life to earth are absorbed before it is 
lifted from its place. Some of the dying are weary and want 
rest, the idea which is almost inseparable in the universal mind 
from death. Some are in pain and want to be rid of it, even 
though the anodyne be dropped, as in the legend, from the 
sword of the Death-Angel. Some are strong in faith and 
hope, so that, as they draw near the next world, they would 
fain hurry, as the caravan moves faster over the sands when 
the foremost travelers send word along the file that water is 
in sight. Though each little party that follows in a foot-track 
of its own will have it that the water to which others think 
they are hastening is a mirage, not the less has it been true in 
all ages and for human beings of all creeds which recognized 
a future, that those who have fallen, worn out by their march 
through the desert, have dreamed at last of a river of life, and 
thought they heard its murmurs as they lay dying.” 

The following are the words of an eminent medical author 
and teacher of Edinburgh, Dr. W. Aitken: “ Death by ex- 
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treme old age may be considered, in many instances, as the de- 
sirable end of a long-continued, and perhaps a dreary journey. 
The sufferer appears to fall asleep, as he might do after severe 
fatigue. The long and weary journey of life is thus often 
brought to a close with little apparent derangement of the 
ordinary mental powers ; the final scene is often brief, and the 
phenomena of dying are almost imperceptible. The senses 
fail as if sleep were about to supervene ; the perceptions be- 
come gradually more and more obtuse, and, by degrees, the 
aged man seems to pass into his final slumbers. We scarce can 
tell the precise instant at which the solemn change from life to 
death has been completed. Sensation fails first, then voluntary 
motion; but the powers of involuntary muscular contraction, 
under the excitement of some external stimulus, may continue 
for some time longer to be feebly expressed. The blood gen- 
erally ceases first to be propelled to the extremities. The pul- 
sation of the heart becomes less efficient. The blood fails to 
complete its circuit, so that the feet and hands become cold as 
the blood leaves them, and the decline of temperature grad- 
ually advances to the central parts. Thus far the act of dying 
seems to be as painless as falling asleep; and those who have 
recovered after apparent death from drowning, and after sensa- 
tion has been totally lost, assert that they have experienced no 
pain. What is significantly the agony of death, may therefore 
be presumed to be purely automatic, and therefore unfelt. 
The mind, doubtless at that solemn moment, may be absorbed 
with that instantaneous review of impressions made upon the 
brain in bygone times, and which are said to present themselves 
with such overwhelming power, vividness and force that in the 
words of Montaigne, ‘we appear to lose with little anxiety the 
consciousness of light and of ourselves.’ At such a time the 
vivid impressions of a life well spent must constitute that 
euthanasia—that happy death—to be desired by all.” 

E. P. Burret, M.D. 
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ArticLE IV.—GENESIS OF SPATIAL SENSATION. 


Tat was a disturbing question which Molyneaux asked of 
Locke, viz: “ Whether a man born blind could tell after hay- 
ing sight restored whether he saw a cube or a sphere without 
the help of touching it.” It has reproduced a whole brood of 
questions no less disturbing to our naive trust in the testimony 
of the senses. 

Berkeley endeavored to be constructive in his “ New Theory 
of Vision,” but it gained for him immortal fame only as 
destroyer of the unity of our sensations.. We no longer could 
see what we felt nor see a thing as it was; what we thought 
we saw we did not see, but something that was merely a sign 
of the real thing. 

Of course this loosening of the whole fabric of the space- 
filling world was only a beginning for the skeptic Hume; he 
tore it to shreds leaving only a congeries of sensations as the 
total of this august world. Kant saw him doing this from 
across the water and immediately removed the reality of these 
space objects out of reach into the world of Things in Them- 
selves. 

“The reason,” he said, “ why we see reality existing in these 
space relations is not because the real things have shape, 
volume, ete., but because we have these forms of space in the 
mind in which it is necessary for anything to be moulded in 
order to be known at all by us.” 

These forms or moulds are made definite on experience but 
space in general is an a priori intuition according to Kant. 

Now if this “a priori intuition” claimed to be a definite 
mental possession it might be discussed and discarded as impos- 
sible, if, on the other hand, it means simply the method fore- 
ordained of the mind’s activity, it loses then its place as an 
intuition and leads no farther towards explanation than does 
the assertion that “we see things in space because we do.” 

Furthermore with regard to our idea of space as a whole, 
being a priori, we know that it is too large an idea to have 
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been reached by an early leap of the intellect. Only through 
a most complex experience of extended things is the idea of 
space as a whole obtained. 

It is the task of Psychology to trace this experience, while 
of this paper it is the purpose to ascertain the first steps in it. 

Granted something capable of receiving sensations, how 
arises the sensation of an object as occupying space? There 
are two answers by opposing schools of Psychology. The 
Nativists hold that the mind has a spatial intuition, a native 
faculty, as it were, of space perception. The empirists on the 
other hand maintain that sensations get spatial form only by 
experience; having no sensation of extension the space ideas 
arise by a certain combination of other sensations. 

Wundt declares that neither one is right and further, that they 
cannot be reconciled, for, he says, if one hold with nativism to 
an original definite localization of sensation, there would be no 
work for experience to do because the space idea would be 
fixed without it.* 

One difficulty in dealing with Nativism is occasioned by the 
use of the word “Space.” It properly represents the idea of 
infinite possibility of extension; it is a negative and empty 
possibility not a positive thing. 

Now, when a nativist declares the idea of space to be an 
intuition because it is not attributable to nor drawn from many 
objects as an abstract concept is, he is fighting a man of straw. 
It is not held by the empirist to be an abstract concept in such 
a sense as that, it is simply the unfilled possibility of what is 
an abstract concept, viz: extension. 

It would be idle for nativism to hold that because a body 
must be extended in order to be known, extension is therefore 
not to be abstracted, rather is extension the most universal 
attribute of matter and like any attribute it can be abstracted 
and must be accounted for. Leaving aside then the term 
Space, the question of extension is the one at issue. How is 
it that we sense objects as extended? The Nativist says we 
have no more warrant for such a question than we have to ask 
why we hear and do not taste the waves of air.t Lotze says 
that spatial impressions are the simplest acts of the soul and 


*Vid. Wundt, Phys. Psychol., vol. ii. p. 23. 
+ Vid. Lotze, Out. Psychol., p. 51. 
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as such are not to be questioned. But right here is the point of 
difference ; are these impressions the simplest activities ¢ 


Sir Wm. Hamilton asserts “It is truly an idle problem to 
attempt imagining the steps by which we may be supposed to 
have acquired the notion of extension; when in fact we are 
unable to imagine to ourselves the possibility of that notion 
not being always in our possession.” This receives a complete 
answer by Spencer,* who shows that the inability to recall the 
origination of a faculty or power is by no means proof that it 
always existed. It is an easy way of solving a problem of the 
genesis of any perception to say it is simple and underived ; 
one can’t but admire the ease with which T. K. Abbott,t 
affirms even the perception of distance as a simple deliverance 
of the sight sensation, instead of its being a perception of great 
complexity whose elements are gathered from many expe- 
riences of color, shape, distinctness, ete. If he were suddenly 
transported into a very clear atmosphere, he would be com- 
pelled to say his eyes are untruthful or his philosophy wrong. 
In short one grave objection to nativism is its simplicity. 

For those who have eyesight the universal method of think- 
ing or representing extension is in terms of the sight sensa- 
tion; we see figures, sizes, distances, etc., instead of feeling 
them ; space itself, as Hamilton says, “ has a blue vault,” because 
we think of it in terms of our largest object of sight, viz: the 
sky. What the space world is like for one born blind is very 
difficult for us to know, because the spatial coefficient must 
always be in terms of touch; while for ourselves the sense of 
touch is so dominated by sight that even when we feel of an 
object with closed eyes, our imagination immediately makes it 
an object of sight. Thus it is evident that the sensation of 
extension in its primitive purity or essence is difficult to 
define. 

Mill in his examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy,} deplores 
this fact and hopes that some man born blind may be a meta- 
physician to investigate this subject; but that would be no 
assistance for he would learn our terms for his thoughts, and 


* Psy., p. 179. + Sight and Touch, ch. I. 
¢ Vol. I., p. 284, ed. 1865. 
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besides that the hereditary effects of sight would have, no 
doubt, an influence on his sense of touch. 

There is recorded the case of a person with unusual intel- 
ligence born blind, who, on being given his sight, could distin- 
guish and name objects presented before him without touching 
them. This may be accounted for by his possessing a com- 
pletely adjusted neural apparatus, which had acquired by heri- 
tage the habit of an agreement between certain sight sensations 
and touch feelings. This agreement or association of sensations 
brings us to Hmpirism and its attempt to explain how sensa- 
tions get to be spatial. There is a tendency among some to 
account for everything in the mind by experience ; every activ- 
ity is what it is because of experience, and one is pointed for 
the source of things down a vanishing vista of experience. 

This accounting for experience by experience is what the 
Duke or Argyle calls “nothing more nor less than a bull.” 
Experience may be a good teacher but she needs an alphabet. 
There must be given some data to form a foundation for the 
empirical structure. Accordingly Nativism says to Empirism, 
“no amount of experience can give you ‘space’ except the 
experience of ‘space.’” “ No matter how essential,” says Prof. 
Ladd (Phys. Psy., p. 386), “is the growth of space ideas as advo- 
cated by empirists yet the possession of these facts and a native 
capacity for this experience in the mind is indispensable to any 
explanation of the present mental apprehension of Space form.” 
How then, will the empiristic school reply to this? Spen- 
cer does it (Psy., Vol. II., ch. xii. f.) by going down into the 
earlier animal world, where an automatic movement of limbs 
result in being touched by something which intercepts muscular 
motion ; by repetition and increased frequency of interception, 
the muscular sensation is fused with that of successive contacts 
and gives the new sensation of space. 

But even allowing such a “fusion” as this to be possible, 
the assumption of so acute a muscular sense would invalidate 
the conclusion. This same error was committed by Bain and 
Mill, who “would thus trace the perception of the mathemati- 
cal and mechanical properties of matter to the muscular 
sensibilities alone” (Mill’s Ex. of Ham. Phil., Vol. I., p. 277, 
quoted from Bain’s “Senses and Intellect.”) That the muscu- 
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lar sensation bears only a very small part in acquiring space 
perceptions is conclusively shown by Wm. James in the second 
volume of his Psychology. Even the developed sensibility 
of man is unable to detect muscular movements so vast as 
those of the diaphragm and the peristaltic motion of the 
alimentary canal. 

To prove that the value of muscular sense is at least second- 
ary, Goldscheider’s experiment is very significant. By produc- 
ing in the hip joint local anzsthesia he found that by the 
muscular sense the motion of the limb was only grossly discern- 
ible; while, on the other hand, with muscles inactive and the 
joint left with its natural sensitiveness, the slightest motion 
was easily felt. Without doubt there 7s a muscular sense but 
to make it the primordial basis for the development of space, 
time and motion sensations as Spencer does, is to start from 
the wrong end; a process votepov mpétepov. Furthermore 
Spencer’s presentation is infelicitious in assuming the begin- 
ning of space sensations to be at that period when nature 
produced animals with limbs. No animal so highly organized 
as to possess a limb would be without eyes. This means that 
space sensations had already been acquired in its ancestors, and 
therefore nothing is gained by this method over the one used 
in his first edition where he took the case of an infant. 

The very early appearance of the eye in the evolution of 
animal life, indicates its essential influence in the origination 
of space perception ; any explanation of the notion of extension 
which neglects that organ must be either impossible or it must 
take for granted the influence of heredity. The human being 
born blind might and does gain space perceptions, but the eyes 
of ancestors look through his blindness at the objects of his 
remaining senses. That the perception of space relations is 
largely the product of ancestral experience is almost too patent 
to repeat it. A young swallow imprisoned in its birth-nest 
until fully developed, on being released can make his first 
swoop with the accuracy and safety of a veteran. He has no 
space perceptions that would enable him to derive the equation 
of the curve he describes, but who can doubt that it was an 
accurate spatial sensation that turned him short about, when 
the nerve centers of eyes and wings agreed that the hedge was 
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too near. It is this kind of space sensation, before it has been 
tampered with by human abstractions, that we would account 
for. It is this natural possession which is at the bottom of all 
our thought of space, and which makes us confess that we can- 
not perceive an external object except as occupying space. 
The development of this according to the method of Prof, 
James takes its beginning from a sensation of bigness or volum- 
inousness given by every sense organ: e. g. some things taste 
larger than others, certain odors like musk arouse the sense of 
bigness, and the sound of cannon is more voluminous though 
it be not so loud as a nearer pistol shot. This vague sense of 
voluminousness gets differentiated by localization which he 
confesses himself unable fully to explain, into the three dimen- 
sions from which the space world is built up. Although this 
vague feeling of volume may often be present, I suspect it is 
more often imagined; it is at least the product rather than 
the source of space perceptions. 

Wundt’s elaborate theory of the development of spatial 
perceptions (Physiologische Psychologie, Vol. II.), assumes three 
different simple sensations which all flow together on the senso- 
rium. They are the muscular sense, the sense of touch, and 
the feeling of effort (inervitions-empfindung). This last is 
called the inner sense and is united with the peripheral senses, 
i. e. the muscular and “touch” senses by a psychical synthesis 
in a form totally different from any of its elements, just as a 
chemical synthesis effects a product wholiy unlike any of its 
component parts. According to him, the sensation of touch 
gives not merely the presence of something, but in addition 
“ quality ” of sensation which reveals the nerve tract whence it 
came. This “ Local Sign,” so named by Lotze, is not a space 
sensation, but localizes what is given as spatial by the above 
synthesis. This theory has the virtue of appropriating all the 
elements which have seemed essential in other theories. 

The “local sign,” giving a fixed quality to sensations from 
every separate sensation circle of the body (empfindungskries), 
contributes all that is useful in nativism ; while the different 
empiristic views are patronized by making the “local signs” of 
no space value except as united by experience with sensations of 
touch, motion, and effort. The difficulty apparent in such a 
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theory, is the invalidity of its first assumptions. The uncer- 
tainty of the muscular sense has already been mentioned, and 
as for the feeling of effort which Wundt takes to be one of the 
primitive elements, it is much too complicated a sensation, if 
indeed it be a sensation at all, ever to underly so fundamental 
a perception as that of space. 

Prof. James, in an essay on the Feeling of Effort, brings 
forward abundant proof that no such feeling exists; what 
passes for it being a complex sensation of contracting of mus- 
cles, straining, pressure and the like. The construction by 
Wundt is therefore unsatisfactory because the elements of it 
are more complex than the fabric itself. If indeed we look for 
any welding together of two or more definite sensations for the 
formation of the sensation of extension, it will be impossible to 
avoid this difficulty. The spatial form of sensations is so 
primitive as to be the component rather than the product of 
other sensations. Being unsatisfied by these theories, how can 
space notions be accounted for,—not the abstract ideas, but 
sensations of size, shape or distance possessed by man in 
common with lower animals? Our answer is this: 

The sensation of Space is produced by aggregating and 
consolidating a certain element which exists undifferentiated 
m every primordial sensation. A “primordial sensation” is 
that possessed by a protoplasmic cell. The differentiation of 
this into space, time, color, taste and other forms of sensation, 
is manifested in the various stages of animal development. 

The frantic writhings of a wounded angleworm indicate a 
sensation of unusual intensity, but to call it spatial or temporal 
might appear absurd; nevertheless in so far as those move- 
ments exist for withdrawing the wounded part, that sensation 
must have an element which is germinally spatial. The move- 
ment is far from purposeful, the withdrawal is simply an 
assertion of otherness. If it be claimed that this is merely 
“mechanical” motion it must be conceded, if by “mechan- 
ical” is meant that which is without conscious purpose ; but 
there is a sense in which it is not “mechanical.” The move- 
ment of iron filings towards a magnet, is toto celo different 
from the movement of an ameeba enfolding a piece of digesti- 
ble matter. The mutual repulse of two pieces of gold leaf 
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charged with like electricity, resembles merely by analogy the 
retreat of two inch-worms when they happen to meet. The 
sensation which causes these motions can be called spatial, 
however, just as they may be called conscious, by anticipation. 
Just as the lowest sensation is incipient consciousness, so is the 
earliest reactionary movement the manifestation of incipient 
space perception. The content of the sensation is the bridge 
between the object world and subject world. It is very short 
and very narrow at the first point of life, but must contain 
every essential element of perfect sensation as protoplasm con- 
tains every element of perfect physical life. The content of 
the primitive sensation is then, the “ promise and potency ” of 
all varieties of sensation. Because those of space, time, and 
intensity are so fundamental in all experience it is assumed 
that these were among the first differentiations of the chaotic 
original. Extensiveness for the lowest animal form is whittled 
down to a mere otherness. The whole space world of a jelly- 
tish reaches only so far as its point of contact with a food par- 
ticle, but that sensation so far forth as it prompts a movement 
of stomach towards it, has a space element just as truly as does 
that of an eagle, whose space world over-reaches the clouds 
and whose space sensation measures accurately the distance to 
an unfortunate lamb in the valley. 

As it is a long process of life which lies between the jelly 
fish and the eagle; so also is long, the development of the 
spatial element of sensation. The space world of our suffer- 
ing angleworm cannot be said to have three dimensions, but 
all three exist germinally in its simple attraction or repulsion 
from an external object. The process of development can 
only roughly be outlined. Every experience of the upward 
moving life tends to differentiate further the primitive homo- 
geneous sensation, and these differences by interacting upon 
each other are multiplied and magnified. Time, space, intens- 
ity, ete., get more separated by standing over against each 
other as the different qualities of sensation, just as in the nebu- 
lar hypothesis of creation different masses of cosmic dust 
solidify by mutual centrifugal force. The space element in 
the primary chaotic sensation is almost nil; so are the intensity 
and time elements. The first appreciable definiteness of spatial 
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quality is mere otherness ; the changes of sensation give rise 
to time; while degrees of intensity make these changes notice- 
able. Vague at first, these separate qualities intensify their 
differences and broaden their intervals. In this course of vari- 
ations there is a conspiracy of the material world with the 
inner life; differences of structure grow apace, specialized 
_ parts accommodate the distinctions of sensation by well-di- 
rected emphasis, and a division of labor assigns to each set of 
nerve filaments the work it can do best. 

The nervous activity resulting from a shock on the siphon of 
a clam for instance, would be nearly identical with that occa- 
sioned by touching its mantle or its liver; yet, as we ascend 
the scale of animal life, the differences of nervous activity 
become more emphasized, so that in an animal so highly 
organized as to possess an eye, the neural response to a stimu- 
lus on that organ is vastly differentiated from the primitive 
sensation and from that of any other organ. The reason why 
the primordial sensation so divides itself will be ascertained by 
him who will find out why the seed divides itself into “the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 

Now the upshot of all these variations, so far as the spatial 
quality is concerned, is to set it over against other qualities, e. g., 
that of Time. The eye is an organ fitted to give the greatest 
number of sensations simultaneously. Suppose there are several 
thousand nerve termini of the retina affected by the light of an 
external object, then each one of those sensations contributes its 
spatial content, viz: the simple “ hereness” of it to make up a 
spatial aggregate, whereas the time elements of all simply coin- 
cide. To illustrate by a crude analogy let a surface be spread 
over with cubes whose equal dimensions represent the equal 
elements of a primitive sensation ; the thickness of the layer is 
the time element, which remains unchanged while the super- 
ficial aggregate, which represents the spatial quality, is i- 
creased by the addition of more cubes. If this analogy be 
pressed to prove that by a continued exposure to the light the 
time layer would be thickened, thus giving an aggregate of 
time elements as well, so as to render nugatory the variation 
between these two qualities of sensation, it must be replied 
that time sensations do not arise from the fact of continued 
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stimulation but from changes, so that while the stimulus re- 
mains constant there can be no aggregate of the time element. 
On the other hand, the converse variation, viz: a condition of 
changes while the space element remains fixed, is provided by 
the sensation of hearing. The ear is an organ admirably 
adapted to separate the space and time elements of sensation ; 
the possibility of sensations being simultaneous, i. e. without 
changes, is reduced to a very slight range. The vibrations of 
the otoliths or the tympanum succeed in effecting a series of 
changes called sound—changes in strength and of intermit- 
tence. The infinitessimal of space connected with every touch 
of the nerve, is lost in the dizzy succession of changes from 
quiescence to excitation which constitutes the aggregate of 
“time.” The simple “hereness” of a stimulant on the auditory 
nerve filament, has no¢ a host of allies to multiply the message 
as have the interlocked multitudes of optic termini. 

Midway between these two extreme devices for separating 
the space and time elements, is the grosser sense of touch 
acquired through the movable parts of skin surface, which 
attains a high development in the delicate movements of 
skilled pianist or the gingerly explorations of a beetle’s anten- 
ne. The presence on the finger tips, of a large number of 
nerve filaments enables them to perform in a meagre way the 
function of an eye in sending an aggregate of “hereness” to 
the sensation centers unaccompanied by changes, thus elimina- 
ting the time element; but par7 passu, the time elements are 
in turn aggregated by the movement of these members. The 
nerve at any point is subject to successive stimuli as it moves 
from one point to another and the consequent changes of sensa- 
tion build up the temporal quality while they contribute noth- 
ing to the simple “ hereness” of sensation. 

Whether these movements are made by the subject or by the 
object, whether purposeful or accidental or mechanical, the 
effect is essentially the same. For the most part however they are 
subjective ; the harmony of Nature’s development has furnished 
the most mobile parts with the greatest supply of nerve fibers in 
order to intensify the possible differences between spatial and 
temporal aggregates. Two compass points must be more than 68 
millimeters apart to be discerned upon the back, while on the 
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finger tips only 2 millimeters of separation are needed. The 
highly sensitive projections at the end of an elephant’s pro- 
boscis, produce a telling effect on his mental development, 
mostly because of the aid rendered by the great mobility of 
that organ. Thus it is that indirectly motion builds up the 
space and time perceptions instead of being a direct source as 
advocated by Spencer, Mill, and Bain. 

Thus far we have had in mind only that simple “ hereness” 
of a sensation which correlates movement with an external 
stimulus. It does not imply a preconceived “thereness” nor 
any other a priori spatial fact as the background of its appear- 
ance. It isa pioneer fact of sensation which builds its own 
country. It may as well be called “thereness” from the stand- 
point of the subject. Its essence is “ otherness” and its effect 
is activity either to attract or to repel. 

Now this attraction and repulsion is the germ of Dérection, 
the beginning of the Third Dimension. 

As “direction,” it has reference only to the stimulus and is 
a right line to and from the object at the point of contact. 
Not a right line as distinguished from oblique lines but as 
being the absolute uncompared dictum of sensation. So inde- 
terminate is this direction, so far as the external world is con- 
cerned, that even though the removal of the member from the 
stimulant be oblique or parallel or what not in external fact, 
yet for the sensation the removal is in itself a fixed direction 
in a right line away from the object. Obviously then the 
only way in which direction as a significant property can be 
established, is by uniting and comparing different sensations. 
Each terminus responds in its own independent direction; but 
these responses, by means of organic development, come to be 
produced by a common motor center; thus the “direction” of 
diverse sensations becomes unified. All sensations of a limb 
for instance have a common direction and so with every organ 
of the body. The next step is for them to get related to each 
other; and this is the process of coming to a “body standard” 
so that things appear as on the right or left, behind or before, 
below or above. The most influential organ in this attainment 
is the eye, which indeed, in the case of a fish, is almost the 
sole means of its accomplishment. 
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The “direction aggregate” isa more compact and definite 
thing in retinal sensations than in any others because the vast 
number of nerve filaments make a greater combined effect, and 
secondly, the nature of its stimuli coming as they do from a 
distance gives to “ direction” some significance. In primitive 
vision, “ direction”? would mean no more than it does in tactual 
sensations referring only to the excitation upon the retina; 
e. g. an object disappearing across the field of view would pro- 
duce the same feeling as that of removing a flat object from 
the skin by lifting off one edge first. Every removal would be 
in effect on a right line at the point of contact, but right here 
appear some accessory qualities of sensation by means of which 
this “direction” acquires “distance” or “protension.” One 
of these is the difference in intensity experienced when the 
object approaches or departs; this is contrasted with the 
“movement” changes and fixed intensity of a body disappear. 
ing sidewise. 

Another aid is the erstwhile growing ‘“‘time” element. If the 
attraction or repulsion of the optic sensation persist through a 
considerable number of changes in other sensations, that 
“direction” gets a time content. E. g. if a fish move towards 
an agreeable object until he touch it with his nose, keeping it 
always in view, the number of changes taking place during 
this motion in a longer distance would usually be more than 
during a shorter distance, and would also correspond to certain 
differences of intensity and clearness of the object. In the 
course of its lifetime a certain clearness of an object of vision 
becomes always asociated with immediate sensations of touch 
or smell; this association constitutes its third dimension and is 
transmitted to progeny as an habitual focussing of the eye and 
correlating of motor centers. This third dimension gets more 
rapidly and distinctly known as spatial, in the case of animals 
who have limbs which they can see touched, thus gaining a 
standard of distance as well as “ direction.” 

The structure of the eye furnishes a standard of direction 
for itself, viz.: the fovea. Whatever comes within the field of 
vision is referred to this super-sensitive spot by an involuntary 
movement of the eyeball. An object is known as so much to 
the right or left of this standard, according to Wundt, by the 
amount of innervation required to bring the eye so that the 
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object will fall on the fovea. Lotze* and Jamest say that an 
object is thus known by the associated sensations of retinal 

oints invervening between the fovea and the point on which 
the object falls. Both elements probably enter into the deter- 
mination but they gain their significance only in connection 
with that primitive “ direction” element of sensation. Perhaps 
however Wundt’s “innervation” would better resign in favor 
of the friction of the turning eyeball. 

We have followed briefly the rise of spatial sensations, 
merely touching a few salient points in that long process. We 
have considered no higher development than may be claimed 
for the new born lamb which skips about in only a few hours, 
with accurate space knowledge. Its sensations are much more 
definite than those of a human offspring of ten times that age, 
and are the facts upon which reflection operates when they 
become the possession of human sense. Space conditions are 
items of sensible knowledge and become only in man matters 
of reflective knowledge, the distinction between these two 
kinds of knowledge, for failing to note which Schopenhauer 
arraigns Kant, must be borne in mind. No a@ priori mental 
gifts shall be allowed to usurp the place of the discriminated 
products of sensation. Whether the separation of the different 
elements of a primitive sensation has taken place progressively 
through a long development of animal life, is decided by the 
verdict upon evolution. If this longer process be denied, the 
shorter one, viz.: the evolution of the human embryo from 
the protoplasmic ovule to its developed form, must include all 
the stages which are manifested in lower animals. The intra- 
uterine sensations arising from heat, pressure and the like, are 
spatial to an extent equal with those of an external animal 
whose stage of development corresponds. 

Just as a globule of protoplasm contains all the essential ele- 
ments of a complicated physical organization, so the primordial 
sensation of it contains every element of sensation which after- 
wards become differentiated into sensations of heat, color, space, 
time and odor. At the very threshold of life these distinctions 
appear; e. g. The unicellular Hnglena Viridis shows a color 
sense by reacting towards blue light most vigorously. “ Many 
of the microscopic Protista,” says Heckel, “seem to have 


* Outlines of Psy., p. 55. + Phys. Psy., Vol. I. 
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smell and taste, for they select their food with great care 
Sensitiveness is resident in that wondrous structureless proto- 
plasm.”* The development of these different sensations goes 
on nearly simultaneously so that it is untrue to say with Bain 
and Mill that “the question of space sensations is at bottom 
one of time.” Time and space and intensity and color, ete., 
interact and help to develop each other by separating and 
classifying the elements of sensation. The reason that the 
first three appear so fundamental in all our thought, is because 
they come earliest into form and so invariably accompany the 
rest. James Ward+ assumes that a spectrum analysis of sen- 
sation would yield the three elements of Extensity, Intensity 
and Duration which, by their different combinations, produce 
all varieties including space and time. The trouble here, lies 
in the fact that not all sensations can be reduced to these three 
elements ; there is something more in them; e. g. Two equal 
disks one red and the other green may have the same intensity 
and yet be different in color. If he maintain that the intensity 
is not the same unless the ether vibrations are the same, that 
would assume intensity to be the quality of the stimulus and 
not of the sensation. 

It is not an impossible theory that all kinds of sensations are 
occasioned by the different rates of motion, just as vibrations 
of a certain velocity produce sound, a greater velocity, heat, 
then light, so taste, smell, ete.; but this would account only for 
the ultimatum of the stzmulus not of the sensation. As to 
what the stimulus may be is a question between Realism and 
Idealism. 

In conelusion, it will be noticed that we have talked about 
nerves and matter, ete., from the standpoint of a naive realist 
but of course our theory can be interpreted into terms of 
Idealism. Whether space and time relations obtain in the 
external reality, is one with the question whether color and 
sound exist externally ; and Locke’s division of qualities into 
“primary and secondary” by which Time and Space, being 
“primary,” have a solid existence is a division unnatural and 


untrue. 
E. Victor BIGELOW. 


* Quoted by Romanes in ‘‘ Mental Evo. of Animals,” p. 81. 
+ Art. Psychol., Ency. Brit. 
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ArticLE V.—GERMAN SOCIALISM. 


Le Socialisme Allemand. J. Bourprav. Revue des deux 
Mondes, 15 avril, 1891. 
Translated by J. C. SCHWAB. 


I. Economic Doctrines. 


Ar the socialistic convention at Halle, Liebknecht pointed 
out the lines along which the new socialist programme would 
be constructed. The Gotha Convention of 1875 had accom- 
plished the fusion of the various warring elements of the 
original Lassalle party, the Marxists, and the followers of Bebel 
and Liebknecht, and had combined in its “ Declaration” the 
conservative socialism of Lassalle and the collectivism of Marx. 
Lassalle’s famous iron law of wages was included in this 
declaration of principles, also his demand for State-aided 
laborers’ associations in codperative production, to serve as a 
stepping stone toward the adoption of the socialistic ideal. 
Lassalle’s theories are now-a-days laid aside as useless weapons. 
His influence is on the wane. Even Marx almost ridiculed his 
theories, and severely criticised the Gotha programme, as being 
a compromise measure calculated to demoralize the party. 
Marx’s influence predominates. Heand Engels are now-a-days 
the two great apostles of German and international socialism. 

As to the collectivist creed, Marx looks upon history as ruled 
by material interests. He borrows from Hegel the idea of 
development in history, and sees in the progress of civilization 
merely the development of economic production, which in- 
volves a conflict of classes. The older socialists were idealists, 
and constructed a perfect social system. Marx simply studies 
economic changes, and their effects on the conflict of classes, 
as a basis for predicting the future. Starting from the princi- 
ple that there are no permanent economic laws, but merely 
transitory phases, a principle denied by the modern French 
economists, he does not criticise but explains our modern capi- 
talistic industrial system, and its effects on society. Formerly, 
says Engels, an artisan owned his tools and also the product of 
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his labor. If he chose to employ wage earners, these were 
merely apprentices, and worked not so much for wages, but in 
order to learn the trade. All this is changed by the introdue. 
tion of capital and the modern industrial system. Marx 
explains the origin of capital by saying that it was formerly 
the result of conquest, the pillage of peasants, and of colonies, 
and the secularization of church property. However, he does 
not hold the present capitalists to be robbers. He does not 
deal with the capitalist but with capital. His primary theory 
then is that profit on capital, on which the possibility of accu- 
mulating wealth depends, is due to the fact that the laborer 
does not receive the entire product of his labor as his reward, 
but that the capitalist takes the lion’s share. Under the old 
industrial system, the laborer’s tools, his means of production, 
belonged to him. Now they are owned by the capitalist, 
Owing to the improvement of machinery, and the invention of 
steam-power, the laborer can no longer apply his energy in such 
a way as to be fully remunerated. He now must sell his mus- 
cular energy in the market. The capitalist who buys it offers 
him no just reward. He gives the laborers only a part of the 
product of his labors, pocketing the remainder as interest on 
capital, and returns for risks incurred. The laborer is cheated 
out of the difference between his wages and the full product 
of his labor, while the capitalist’s share is increased, day by 
day, by this stolen amount. “Production by all, distribution 
among a few.” This is the gist of Marx’s theories. Capital 
is not the result of intelligent savings. It is simply an amount 
of wealth appropriated by the capitalist from the laborer’s 
share in his product. 

Marx’s theory of capital involves the proposition that labor 
is the source and measure of value, the Ricardian theory of 
value. Labor is the only source of wealth, says Marx. No one 
can appropriate wealth unless it is the product of his own 
labor. The man who does not labor lives upon the labor of 
others. As an objection to these views, it must be said that a 
commodity’s value is not proportionate to the amount of labor 
it has taken to produce it; material things possess value simply 
because they satisfy and serve human want. In his theory of 
value Marx takes no account of supply and demand. The profits 
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of the middle man as well as of the capitalist are equally unjust 
in his eyes. But in many cases it would be simply impossible 
to offer the laborer the product of his labor. Take for example 
the sinking of a mine, or building of acanal. How long would 
the laborers, in such an undertaking, have to wait for their 
reward, unless the mine and canal owners paid them as wage- 
earners out of the capital they advance for the enterprise. By 
labor, Marx means manual labor, muscular energy, while the 
spirit of invention and of enterprise is to him of little impor- 
tance. In fact, beside labor and capital, intelligence as a further 
and most important factor in production has been neglected by 
the socialists. But it is intelligence which gives practical value 
to scientific discoveries, improves our mechanical appliances, 
organizes labor, and discovers the most promising fields for 
enterprise ; and intelligence almost always associates itself with 
capital, because the latter offers comfort and material resources, 
both necessary for its expansion. We shall see, moreover, that 
the socialists pretend to do away with this inequality in their 
future state by offering the most favorable surroundings for 
the development of every form of talent. 

If their theory of value is the first, then their theory of the 
proletariat is the second of the modern socialists’ essential 
principles. The existence of a proletariat in modern society 
they hold is due to our methods of production under the laws 
of competition. It diminishes the share of the laborer in pro- 
duction from which the capitalist has already drawn, and per 
contra increases the returns to capital. The improvement of 
machines calls for fewer hands to run them but leads to over- 
production. Our modern industrial system increases the num- 
ber of consumers, the world over, but it reduces the amount 
consumed by the masses to a starvation level. It increases 
both production and misery, it encourages idleness, and makes 
homeless the unemployed. Thus arises a great proletarian 
class, without ambition, ever increasing in numbers, its situa- 
tion growing more and more precarious. Chronic over-pro- 
duction results in chronic depression. Commerce, industry, 
and credit wage war upon each other. Unbridled speculation 
leads to periodical crises. The markets are glutted, money is 
hoarded, credit declines, factories are closed, laborers suffer for 
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want of the necessities of life because they have produced too 
much, bankruptcies follow. Soon industrial activity is aroused 
and prepares the way for another crisis, another period of 
stagnation, and so on indefinitely. 

The recurrence of crises proves, according to Engels, the ina- 
bility of the bourgeois classes to regulate economic forces, 
They derive the greatest benefit in the industrial system, but 
could easily be dispensed with. They are a superfluous class, 
The fact that industry is being more and more managed on a 
large scale, first by private then by public corporations, in 
which the work falls more and more on the salaried employés, 
proves that the world could dispense not with capital, but with 
capitalists, the class of coupon cutters and stock speculators, who 
exist by mutual robbery. The capitalist employer robs his em- 
ployé, and also his neighbor capitalist. Large capitals are ab- 
sorbing small ones, as we see large business concerns swallow- 
ing up smaller ones. Not only the laboring class, but the 
class of small capitalists, are suffering in this modern economic 
development. But, say the socialists, the evil will bring its 
own remedy, and that too by the free play of economic forces. 
They do not invoke abstract justice. They admit the present 
state as a necessary phase in our development, but they look 
upon displacing our present capitalistic social organism by col- 
lectivism, as equally necessary. The triumph of the capitalis- 
tic era is merely preparing the way for the triumph of the 
laboring classes. Civilization is tending, they say, toward 
wealthy idlers and poor workers. No period in history can 
point to such an increase of the proletariat as the last twenty 
years can. Accumulation of wealth at one pole, increase of 
misery, ignorance and moral degradation at the other—this is 
the condition of things which will compel the laboring class to 
crush the minority which appropriates all the benefits of civili- 
zation, and oppresses a starving majority. The robbers will be 
made to disgorge. 

All these hopes for the future rest on the meaning the social- 
ists give to the “State.” They accept it as an axiom that the 
rich are growing richer, the poor poorer, that if wealth in- 
creases more and more rapidly, its distribution becomes more 
and more unequal, and that this progressive inequality leads to 
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the conflict of classes. The socialists are not alone in holding 
such views. Two German economists, Roscher and Schmoller, 
similarly maintain that the increase of enormous fortunes tends 
to absorb the smaller ones. According to Roscher, modern 
plutocracy has all the rigidity of ancient aristocracy, without 
possessing its nobler characteristics, its love for fellow men. 
He points to the awful conflict between mammonism and pau- 


perism. 
The above axiom, however, upon which all socialistic theories 


hinge, will hardly be accepted by all. In the first place, it is still 
open to proof that all labor necessarily becomes the capitalist’s 
prey, that the rich and the poor in society are being more and 
more widely separated. Instead of the French or German pop- 
ulation consisting of ten thousand rich and thirty-five or forty 
million poor, there is an insensible gradation from the beggar 
to the millionaire, between which extremes are to be found in- 
numerable intermediary social conditions. Notwithstanding 
commercial crises and times of depression, the condition of the 
laborer is improving. He is better fed, better clothed, and 
better paid than formerly, according to Paul Leroy Beaulieu, 
and David A. Wells. Small incomes are increasing in size 
throughout the world. The general distribution of wealth is 
proved by the success of savings banks and the great increase 
of stock companies. 

In all this discussion one fact is acknowledged by all parties, 
namely that the feeling of inequality is growing more and 
more pronounced among the lower classes and that the laborer, 
though his condition may be improving, is growing more and 
more discontented. We may hold with Bamberger and Wells, 
that the laborer is discontented, not because his position is un- 
bearable, but because it is improving. The natural resignation 
to his fate of the man of few associations and fewer wants 
seems almost like contentment. But, as his intelligence in- 
creases, and machinery relieves him of his former drudgery, 
under the stimulus of city life and civil liberty, his wants in- 
crease indefinitely; he has aspirations to rise; he is not satis- 
fied with agitating for a juster distribution of products between 
capital and labor, but he demands a complete reorganization of 
society. 
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The question is, how is this reorganization to be brought 
about. We must, says Engels, take into account the social 
character of the forces in modern production ; since production 
is by all, distribution should be to all. Now that universal 
suffrage has put the government into the hands of the people, 
the State is to appropriate all private capital, making one col- 
lective capital. It is to own all instruments of labor, the soil, 
mines, and all means of production; it is to regulate labor for 
the common good; it is to be the sole employer, the sole pro- 
ducer, it is to take the place uf the middle man and tw regulate 
production. As to distribution, the State, like a great corpora- 
tion, will establish a just division of products according to the 
amount of labor each has done. The real producers will no 
longer receive but a small part of their just reward, but will re- 
ceive their product in full, except a certain amount deducted 
in lieu of taxes for cost of administration, public institutions, 
hospitals, schools, insurance, ete. Barring this amount, the 
whole product will be distributed according to the amount of 
labor done by each, measured in time and represented by tickets, 
which will pass as money and constitute a warrant on the pub- 
lic storehouse for an amount of commodities, equal to the value 
of the work done. Money, credit, trade, exchange, rent, hire, 
in a word all forms of private income, are to be done away 
with. This radical reform is however to do away with the 
slavery of the wage earners, satisfy the yearnings of the masses 
for equality, and make life bearable for all. The advocates of 
such a reform must prove not only that such a social system 
would be beneficial but also that it would be practicable. Such 
a centralized and bureaucratic State would greatly imperil indi- 
vidual freedom. Imagine, if you can, a government charged 
with controlling all economic operations, with assigning his task 
to each member of society, and with fairly distributing the com- 
modities produced. Could there be a more hateful tyranny! 
The socialists answer, when the State, from being an instru- 
ment of oppression and the upholder of privileges in the hands 
of one class, has come to represent all society without distinc- 
tion of classes, then the State will have become superfluous. 
The State will die a natural death. Instead of government of 

persons, there will be regulation of things. Hence, we see the 
socialists create a State with enormously increased functions, 
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and then discard their idol and pretend that things will after 
all run themselves—mere mockery. The socialists recognize 
this difficulty. Once having adopted the principle of collec- 
tivism, they easily dispose of the question of its adoption being 
practicable by leaving it to the future, and to the natural devel- 
opment of society. There will be intermediate stages, and in- 
evitable inequalities of interest, and conflict between intellect- 
ual and manual labor will only disappear little by little. Do 
not ask us for a plan of our future social organism, say the 
socialism, for we do not propose to build up society on any 
a priori principle of justice, we merely try to indicate the goal 
toward which modern society is tending, we only follow the 
path of natural law on which depends the development of so- 
ciety. Society of the future is contained in society of the pres- 
ent in embryo. 

The socialists see these embryonic forms of a future col- 
lectivist society, in all monopolies and corporations, in govern- 
ment monopolies, such as the post office, government railroads 
or tobacco manufacture. In this connection, they give particu- 
lar attention to the existence of syndicates, trusts, kartells or 
by whatever name similar combinations of capital are known. 
Of these combinations, those purely speculative in character, 
such as the recent copper syndicate, do not concern us here. 
We have to do with so-called Trusts, associations of capitalists 
in one line of industry, under a common board of directors, 
that regulate the output, according to the demands of the 
market, fix prices, and in the end divide the profits among the 
various members of the association. Thus trusts prevent over- 
production, crises, idleness, and compel all factories in the same 
line of industry and in the same country to band together or 
go to the wall. Brentano and Raffalovich have pointed out 
how closely the operation of trusts resembles the organization 
of industry as proposed by the various schools of socialism. 
The success of trusts, they say, proves that society can dis- 
pense with free competition. The question at issue between 
the socialists and the individualists would thus be decided. 
Parenthetically it may be noted that the regulation of produc- 
tion by the State, of which the socialists expect so much, is 
attained under the system of trusts to the advantage of capital 
and at the expense of the consumer. It must be acknowledged 
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that the prosperity of trusts depends on the absence of foreign 
competition. But foreign competition can only be prevented 
by a system of protective duties, and against these the socialists 
never grow tired of inveighing. Beside demanding enormous 
sacrifices, says Raffalovich, trusts have little chance of ultimate 
success. However, they are growing in number in Germany, 
In 1888, they numbered, 54; in 1889, 90; at the beginning of 
1891, 104, beside 9 international trusts. “ These trusts,” we 
read in Vorwaerts, “are daily growing in strength, their 
political and economic influence is increasing. However they 
are bringing us so much the nearer to the great socialistic 
trust, the communistic industrial organization of the future.” 
To the employé trusts are a blessing, in that they prevent com- 
mercial crises and periods of depression with their attending 
periods of idleness. On the other hand, trusts occupy such a 
strong position that a laborer discharged from one factory 
would find it hard to get employment in any other. Just this 
disciplinary element, say the socialists, would unite the labor- 
ing classes in a rigid solidarity. To quote from Marx: “ These 
signs of the times do not lead us to expect miracles to-morrow. 
They simply prove that there is a growing feeling among the 
present ruling classes, that society as it is now constituted is an 
organism subject to change and reform.” This reform, some 
add, can only be gradually accomplished; others add, the 
coming social reform will have all possible regard for private 
interests, provided the ruling classes recognize their own 
advantage, and do not attempt to forcibly check the develop- 
ment, in which case open violence must be expected.” Revo- 
lutions, according to Liebknecht, always amount to a people’s 
defending itself against the forces opposed to reform. But 
why appeal to violence? Let things move on in their accus- 
tomed security; let the handful of rich swell the army of poor, 
let overproduction and speculation add crisis to crisis, let the 
modern governments rush on to bankruptcy with their military 
budgets, and deficits, their enormous public loans, and debt con- 
versions, which are endangering the position of the middle classes, 
in a word let the bowrgeoisie wreck society. Circumstances 
seem so favorable that the socialists have joined hands with the 
individualists of the Manchester school and have adopted their 
motto: “laisez faire, laisez passer.” 
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If. Potrricat, Docrrinss. 

Marx held that in passing from capitalistic to socialistic 
society mob rule, based on universal suffrage, will lead to the 
establishment of a democracy pure and simple. Though now- 
a-days the revolutionary ardor of the socialist leaders has some- 
what cooled, it still is found among the Berlin socialists, who 
are opposed to Bebel and Liebknecht as opportunists. 

After laying down the principles of collectivism, the Gotha 
programme took up the discussion of the functions of the 
State. Socialism in economics hangs together with democracy 
in polities and its adoption implies many political changes in 
society. While declaring that the socialist party will attain its 
end only by legitimate means, its platforms suggest a confused 
mass of political reforms, which were borrowed from the pro- 
grammes of the extreme radicals. At the convention of Halle, 
however, Liebknecht disclaimed all this in saying: “ Unre- 
stricted government by the people, as it exists in Switzerland, 
can only exist in small countries. Only in a far distant future 
will the people vote directly on the question of peace or war.” 
The administration of justice by the people is no less imprac- 
ticable. It will suffice to have the government offer the use of 
the courts and its protection to rights free of cost, which 
would greatly increase the number of law suits. According to 
Liebknecht, the lawyers as well as the physicians should be 
government officials, and the socialist deputies in the Reich- 
stag have offered a bill making apothecaries the same. Finally, 
the Gotha programme named its ideal future State, freier 
Volkstaat, with other words, Republic. Bebel solemnly 
declared in the Reichstag: “In matters economic we are tend- 
ing toward socialism, in matters political toward republicanism, 
in matters religious toward atheism.” About 1869 Bebel and 
Liebknecht were strong revolutionists, because they thought 
the present condition of things could not last in Germany, 
they were always sympathizing with the French Communists, 
whom they did not care to see in Germany at any price, these 
two socialists, and especially the latter, with the characteristic 
changeableness of political leaders, were very careful to avoid 
an unconstitutional position in regard to the imperial throne 
the institution of which all the German States favored as a 
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pledge of their union. To quote from a recent speech of 
Liebknecht: “I cannot say whether we are tending toward re. 
publicanism. It goes without saying that a republic is the ideal 
form of government striven for by a party that stands for liberty 
and equality. But we must not forget that in a bowrgeoise 
republic the conflict of classes is just as severe as in a monarchy, 
They tell us that if we socialists were in the majority and 
the Emperor opposed us, a revolution would be inevitable. 
This is simply ridiculous. Many years must elapse before we 
can win over the majority to our views and by that time the 
vocation of a ruler may be so thankless, that princes will no 
longer care to ascend the throne. On the other hand, perhaps 
a monarchical form of government yields more to the principle 
of equality than a bouwrgeoise republican form does. Did not 
Stein in attempting to introduce the ideas of the French Revo- 
lution into Prussia, compel the Junker to yield to the middle 
class. In the same way a king can perhaps compel the middle 
classes to yield to the laborer. It was the middle classes in 
the United States which brought about that great social revolu- 
tion, the abolition of slavery.” Hence we see that the leaders 


of the socialistic party are seemingiy rallying about the institu- 
tion of royalty which Lassalle advocated, provided always that 
it satisfied their demands which none can limit. However in 
their political campaigns they have never committed them- 
selves either to monarchy or radical democracy as the proper 
form of government for their ideal State. Form of govern- 
ment is in their eye of less importance than organization of 


industry. 
Here, too, they make use of their idea of the inevitable in 


history, fata viam invenient. Be satisfied to fulfill the task of 
to-day, discard vague declarations of principles, confine your- 
self to practical questions of the day, educational reform, 
extension of the right of combination and of association, the 
question of direct and progressive taxation, and of extending 
to Prussia universal suffrage which is in vogue in the Empire. 
As to the future, it matters little whether kings are good or 
bad. The best emperors could not have arrested the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Dictionary or CrassicaL AntTiquitiEs.*—Scholars never had 
a better time than the present for the compilation of a handbook 
of classical antiquities. The extraordinary activity of the past 
quarter of a century in the department of archeological research 
has discovered many new facts, and abundant material for the 
illustration of what was before known. The great work of 
Mommsen-Marquardt on Roman antiquities is now complete, as 
well as the revised edition of works on the procedure of Attic 
courts and on other special divisions of Greek antiquities, while 
modern photographic processes have rendered practicable accurate 
representations of works of art which are important for such a 
handbook. As we understand well from the dictionaries of the 
English language, a small wood-cut is often better than a long 
description. 

The brightly adorned cover of the book before us itself indi- 
cates that we have not to do with a technical work, but with a 
dictionary for the general reader and for private libraries, It 
does not give a wealth of reference to original sources nor does 
it discuss mooted questions. Its point of view is distinctly 
modern, and it treats most fully the subjects which are likely to 
interest the reader of to-day, though he may not be a specialist 
in classical philology. For instance, more than half the space 
under the letter J is given to Jurisprudence, Judicial Procedure, 
etc. Under L, the principal articles are on the Roman Legions, 
the ‘Leiturgie’ of the Athenians, ancient Libraries, Lighting, 
Greek and Roman Literature, the Lyre, and Lyric poetry. The 
treatment of these topics is not complete or technical, but is 
sufficient for the general information of college students, while 
the attractive appearance of the book and the large number of 
excellent illustrations should make it acceptable to all who desire 

* A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, Mythology, Religion, Literature, and Art. 
From the German of Oskar Seyffert. Revised and edited, with additions, by 
Professor Nettleship of the Univ. of Oxford and Dr. Sandys of the Univ. of 
Cambridge. With more than 450 illustrations. Macmillan and Co., New York. 
1891. Pp. 706. $6. 
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to know the main facts about the life of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. A youth of bright mind, under ordinary circumstances, 
would take great pleasure in skimming many articles, and reading 
others with care, while he would refer to others in time of need, 

The English editors have added a large number of (for the 
most part) excellent wood-cuts, which are really more valuable 
than those of the original German edition, and have inserted also 
occasional references to other authorities for fuller information, 
and thus have made the book more valuable for students. A few 
entire articles, e. g. that on Toreutics, are new. 

That geography should be omitted from such a dictionary 
causes some inconvenience, but a plan of Olympia is brought in 
under the ‘Olympian Games,’ and an excellent plan of the Acropo- 
lis at Athens (the only one yet published in this country according 
to the results of recent excavations). Some omissions strike the 
eye. Queen Cleopatra is not mentioned, nor Mark Antony, 
although many less noted men and women find a place. Even 
Pericles is omitted, and Augustus has but two lines, while thir- 
teen are given to Aurelianus, an obscure Numidian writer on 
medicine. In general, statesmen receive no attention. The great 
Aristides is passed over in favor of artists and rhetoricians of the 
same name. 

Mistakes in print are infrequent. The date of the death of 
Demosthenes is set ten years too early in the article on Greek 
literature (p. 354). Under ‘ Writing materials’ (p. 699), the sur- 
prising statement is made that ‘the breadth of the scroll [of 
papyrus] depended on the height of the stalk, while the length 
could be extended at pleasure.’ In the same article, we are told 
that ‘as late as the ist century A. D., papyrus was more gener- 
ally employed [than parchment], probably on account of its 
greater cheapness.’ The main statement is true but the reason 
assigned is false. The process of preparing parchment does not 
seem to have been perfected at the time mentioned, and the better 
qualities of papyrus were preferred on their own account. 

The cross-references in this dictionary are convenient, and 
seldom is one led such a chase as with regard to the mother of 
(Edipus; under ‘ Epicaste’ we are told to ‘see Jocasta’; at 
‘ Jocasta’ we are referred to ‘Iocaste,’ and thence we are sent to 
‘ dipus.’ 

The editors have taken pains to give the very latest informa- 
tion. Thus, in the article on the Solonian constitution are incor- 
porated facts first made known in the recently discovered work 
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of Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution, which was first pub- 
lished only last January. In one matter the editors seized late 
information a trifle prematurely : The British School of Archzol- 
ogy, in their excavations at Megalopolis in 1890, found a structure 
which they supposed to be the stage of the ancient theatre, and 
thus believed that they had settled the recent question whether 
the ancient Greek theatre had any permanent stage. This view is 
adopted by the editors of the work before us; but if they had 
waited a few weeks, they would have learned that Doérpfeld, the 
highest living authority on matters pertaining to ancient archi- 
tecture, explains the structure not as the stage but as part of the 
building behind the orchestra which served as background and 
‘green-room.’ Dérpfeld’s interpretation is reported to have been 
accepted by the Director of the British School himself. 

Although it has some defects, this, book may be confidently 
recommended both to the general reader and to all students who 
do not make a special study of philology but desire in dictionary 
form a semi-popular presentation of ancient life in its varied 
aspects. 


Tue Strupent’s Manuva or GREEK TRAGEDY.*—This book is 
a translation of a part of Munk’s History of Greek Literature, 
clearly intended for the readers who desire to secure some ac- 
quaintance with Greek literature without any knowledge of the 
original language. It is not sufficiently exact to satisfy scholars, 
and its literary quality is not so high as to attract the ordinary 
reader. The Germans of old have not been noted for their skill 
in-the making of books, and the arrangement of learned material 
in attractive form, and the book before us is no exception to the 
rule. It has no index, no bibliography, few direct references to 
other works, and no cross-references to the pages or chapters 
where the author discusses the treatment of the same myth by 
other poets. But for a rapid survey of the themes and treatment 
of the classical Greek drama, the book may be useful. 

The work includes an introductory chapter of 21 pages on 
tragedy and the satyric drama, another chapter of 86 pages on 
schylus and his seven extant plays, a third of 122 pages on 

* The Student's Manual of Greek Tragedy, edited with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion, from the German of Munk’s ‘Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur,’ by 
A. W. Verrall, of Trinity College, Cambridge. Pp. xxiv+324. $1. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
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Sophocles and his seven plays, a fourth of 75 pages on Euripides 
and his eighteen plays, and 2 concluding chapter on the decline 
of tragedy ; besides 8 pages of Notes and 20 pages of Preface, 
by Dr. Verrall. The treatment of the plays of Euripides is eyi- 
dently the briefest, and is almost contemptuous. Only thirteen 
lines are devoted to the Hecuba. The Rhesus which is generally 
attributed to Euripides and certainly deserves discussion, is 
passed over altogether, as ‘spurious.’ 

The introductory sketch of the early Greek drama and of 
scenic antiquities is entirely inadequate, and some of the asser- 
tions and dates are incorrect. The summaries of the different 
plays vary in quality ; some give a fairly satisfactory view of 
the play, with instructive remarks on the dramatic meaning of 
certain acts or words, while others are only such outlines as might 
be written after a hasty first perusal, without touching the salient 
points. 

Some extraordinary statements have escaped revision. E., g, 
that in the Niobe of Aschylus, the heroine ‘remained silent 
during the whole of the play’ (p. 26); that the Eumenides 
‘abounds in dangerous references to religious subjects’ (p. 27); 
that in the Persians, Adschylus ‘ praises the aristocratic Aristides, 
doubtless in contrast with the democratic Themistocles’ (p. 28) ; 
that ‘this triple arrangement of tragedies [in trilogies] recalls 
the epic treatment of mythology, on which the tragic writers 
drew’ (p. 29); and that ‘ Adschylus produced tetralogies only’ 
(p. 20). The best parts of the book are the Preface and Notes by 
Dr. Verrall, who corrects some misconceptions and adds some 
original remarks, The Preface is an interesting defense of Eu- 
ripides, showing the editor’s view of the artistic structure of the 
Andromache, a play which the German author had severely 
criticised. 


Tue Works or Epicretus.*—It is a pleasure for the lover of 
books to see, to handle, and to read such elegant work, put into 
such attractive form, as that of the volumes whose longer title is 
given below. We are indeed at a great distance in time and in 
language from the man whose name they chiefly honor. “ Epic- 
tetus, a slave, maimed in body, an Irus in poverty, and favored 

* The Works of Epictetus, consisting of his Discourses, in Four Books, the Eu- 
chiridion, and Fragments. Translated from the Greek by THOMAS WENTWORTH 
Hi@ainson. A new and revised edition, in two volumes. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1890. 
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by the Immortals,” originally spoke some such words of wisdom 
as are found upon these pages. In the later years of the wise 
man’s life, when the favor of the Emperor had fallen upon the 
quondam slave, his disciple Arrian wrote down his master’s Dis- 
courses. ‘“ Whatever I heard from his own mouth, that I tried 
to set down in the very same words, so far as possible, and to 
preserve as memorials for my own use, of his manner of thinking, 
and his frank utterance ”—so Arrian, himself both a philosopher 
and an historian, tells us. Many centuries later, an English 
woman, Elizabeth Carter—declared by Dr. Johnson to be the 
best Greek scholar in England of her day—did the Discourses of 
Epictetus into our native language. And, finally, an American 
scholar, turning from camp life to “the still air of delightful 
studies” (the preface to the first edition is dated Newport, R. L., 
1865), improved upon the translation of Elizabeth Carter; and 
then, long afterward, so revised his own work that it ‘ bears few 
traces” of the original English translation. 

By such a process of loving labor and patient refining have the 
wise thoughts of the Greek slave philosopher been brought, in 
these volumes, to the English-reading public. 

Colonel Higginson’s translation is, on the whole, accurate even 
to a strict literalness. The places where other scholars might be 
disposed to contest it are, in general, those in which the text 
of Epictetus itself is either imperfect or its meaning obscure. 
Those who wish to see how the sweet reasonableness of an old-time 
Stoic could look upon conduct and life, will take delight in these 
volumes. And there is little indeed to mar the delight which all 
who seek books of solace and of wisdom may find in them. 


Rosmini’s PuitosopuicaLt System.*—The firm of Ginn and 
Company have recently published this important philosophical 
writing brought out in London some nine years ago. It is a transla- 
tion of the Sistema Filosojico, a work originally prepared by the 
Italian thinker himself, as a 7ésemé of his philosophical views, for 
Canti’s Storia Universale. As the longer title announces (see 
below) the volume contains much material contributed by the 
translator to further the understanding of Rosmini’s thoughts— 
especially the notes, which Mr. Davidson characterizes as “ expla- 


* The Philosophical System of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati. Translated, with a 
sketch of the author’s life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes, by THomas 
Davipson, London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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nations of my own and parallel passages from his larger works,” 
As a whole, then, the book is excellently adapted for accom. 
plishing the purpose at which it is aimed. 

Mr. Davidson’s estimate of the place which Italy holds in 
modern philosophical study and writing, of the value of the con- 
tributions made by her most noted thinkers, and of the rank to 
be taken by Rosmini’s system, will certainly meet with wide- 
spreading surprise and almost universal dissent. It is going 
farther than will carry the conviction of most expert readers to 
affirm that Rosmini’s New Essay on the Origin of Ideas will 
take the place of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason “as the second 
great philosophic work of the world, beside and before Aristotle’s 
Logic.” It is making large demands upon our hopes, not to say 
our credulity, to affirm that Rosmini collected “all the truths of 
previous systems freed from their errors, and so, for the first time 
in the world’s history, laid a solid basis upon which true science 
might be built up and philosophy brought to stability and repose, 
after its twenty-five hundred years of weary circling,” etc. 

Nevertheless, this excess of enthusiasm on the translator’s part, 
in which the student of history will find it difficult to share, has 
perhaps the beneficial effect of making his work upon the original 
more thorough and loving. The result, at any rate, is to be 
commended to all who wish an introduction to this interesting 
and stimulating Roman Catholic and Italian thinker—Antonio 
Rosmini-Serbati, priest, saint, politician, and philosopher. 


Heeet’s Loaic.*—No book, designed by one thinker to inter- 
pret and exhibit the thought of another thinker, can be more 
entitled to respectful reception than this volume by Dr. William 
T. Harris. In his preface the author informs us (see p. vili) that 
he obtained his first insight into Hegel’s philosophical system, 
while studying Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, in 1858, The 
word “insight,” however, must be interpreted in this connection 
as signifying simply a preliminary interested gaze into the mys- 
teries of the Hegelian Logic, in its relation to certain positions of 
Kant which Hegel is supposed to correct and to supplement. It 
was in 1866 that the author “arrived at the first insight that is 
distinctively Hegelian and the most important apergu of Hegel’s 

* Hegel’s Logic. A Book on the Genesis of the Categories of the Mind: A 


Critical Exposition. By Wiii1am T. Hareis, LL.D., U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. Chicago: S. C. Griggs and Company. 1890. 
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logic (p. x). But not till 1879 was the “final and present stand- 
point in regard to the true outcome of the Hegelian system” 
attained (p. xiv) ; while even six years later it was first seen that 
“Hegel himself has not deduced the logical consequences of his 
system in the matter of the relation of Nature to the Absolute 
Idea.” 

It is thus obvious beyond doubt that Dr. Harris’ views of the 
meaning and outcome of the Hegelian system have been a slow 
and well nurtured growth; they bear everywhere the marks of 
maturity, of that careful and “all-around” reflection which is 
so significantly unlike such criticism of the German thinker as 
the average teacher, or writer of journalistic literature on this 
subject, is apt to produce. Yet we fear they will meet with 
scarcely more consideration than that which has recently been 
accorded to another conscientious and excellent expounder of 
Hegel—to Professor C. C. Everett—by, for example, the New 
York Critic and other similar guides of popular judgment on 
philosophical writings. 

Dr. Harris’ book contains, besides this Preface in which his 
personal experience as a student of Hegel is briefly narrated, in 
all thirty-two chapters. ‘The first chapter treats of “ Philosophy 
and its Problem ” ; the second sketches “ The Greek and German 
Philosophical Principles” ; and the third tells of “ Hegel’s Edu- 
cation and the Influence of his Contemporaries upon him.” The 
five chapters next following speak of “ Hegel’s Voyage of Dis- 
covery ”—the title which Hegel gave to his Phanomenologie des 
Geistes. After a chapter on “ Hegel’s Method,” the remainder of 
the book (twenty-three chapters in all) is occupied with a state- 
ment and discussion of the Hegelian system as developed in the 
logic. 

We consider this little book to be almost or quite without a 
rival as a judicious, intelligent, and thoroughly wrought exposi- 
tion of Hegel’s philosophical system. That every candid student 
of Hegel will agree with it in its details of exposition or criticism 
or even in all of its main positions, it would be foolish to affirm, 
and vain to hope. It has one admirable quality, which is lacking 
in almost all sympathetic expositors of Hegel; and the lack of 
which is conspicuous in the entire new-Hegelian school of think- 
ers. It has movement, life ; it gets ahead, and does not remain 
“tit-tat-tooing,” in the same standpoint, with a monotonous and 
profitless reiteration of the same fundamental thoughts. No 

VOL, XIX. 18 
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better book exists, or is likely to come into being, for use as an 
introduction to the study of this difficult and baffling German 


thinker. 


Se.ections FroM BerKevey.*—It is difficult to find, and not 
easy even to imagine, a volume more admirably fitted to its pur. 
pose than this one from Professor Frazer. The attractive char- 
acter of Berkeley’s philosophical writings has never been disputed ; 
and their significance and value in the development of specula- 
tive thought among English-speaking peoples are growing more 
apparent. It need not be said that the studies of Professor Frazer, 
and his work as editor of Berkeley’s collected works and as author 
of the “Life and Letters,” render him quite without a rival in 
respect to preparation for making this volume of selections, 
“Complete,” and “in every respect a masterpiece,” are high 
praise of any philosophical writing ; but these terms have been 
applied by discriminating critics to Frazer’s larger books on 
Berkeley. 

In this smaller volume Professor Frazer furnishes annotated 
selections from Berkeley, preceded by an Historical Introduction 
and divided into Three Parts. The First Part consists of selec- 
tions from the “ Treatise on the Principles of Human Knowledge,” 
and forms a metaphysical introduction to the Second Part, in 
which is presented Berkeley’s “psychological analysis of the 
gradual development of Visual Perception, and of man’s knowl- 
edge of the visible world,” as contained in the “ Essay on Vision,” 
“ Dialogue on Visual Language,” and “ Vindication ” of the same. 
This leads “into the more ontological speculation of the Third 
Part, which is made up of extracts from “ Siris.” 

The Historical Introduction, after a brief biographical notice 
of Bishop Berkeley, traces the influences which preceded him in 
the writings of Descartes, Bacon, and Locke, the rise and growth 
in his mind of the great “new question” which he propounded to 
himself, and the influence which his solution of this question had 
upon his successors, especially upon Hume, Reid, and Kant. 

Professor Frazer defines his purpos. in preparing this volume 
of selections to be that of affording “an aid to reflection on the 


* Selections from Berkeley, with an Introduction and Notes, For the Use of 
Students in the Universities. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRAZER, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. New York: Macmillan 
and Co, 1891. 
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spiritual constitution of man and the universe, in connection with 
the fundamental questions raised by contemporary materialism.” 
In more general terms: ‘“ The design of the Selections is to afford 
appropriate mental exercise to those who are engaged in Psy- 
chology, Inductive Logic, and Metaphysics.” Not only for this 
purpose, but for all other purposes for which a compacted state- 
ment, in his own language, of the thoughts of this most inter- 
esting and subtle thinker may be found serviceable, we heartily 
commend this volume of Professor Frazer. 


OuttinEs oF Eruics.*—In bis brief Preface Professor Dewey 
speaks of his own book as a body of doctrines consisting of a 
backbone borrowed from other writers, and certain “ flesh-and- 
blood” characteristics, which are more especially of his own con- 
tributing. It is to Green, Bradley, Caird, and Alexander, that ° 
the borrowed framework is chiefly due. The independent contri- 
butions which the author claims have reference to the “idea of 
desire as the ideal activity in contrast with actual possession ; to 
the analysis of individuality into function including capacity and 
environment ; to the treatment of the social bearings of science 
and art ; to the statement of an ethical postuiate ; to the accounts 
of moral obligation, of moral rules, and of moral badness.” 

This somewhat dual origin and character of the book makes it 
difficult satisfactorily to estimate. It may perhaps best be re- 
garded as a series of reflections, more or less immediately to be 
referred to works read in preparation for the class-room, upon the 
three great ethical topics which suggest the division into Parts. 
These are Part I.: “ Fundamental Ethical Notions”; Part IL. : 
“The Ethical World” ; and Part III.: “The Moral Life of the 
Individual.” Those who are acquainted with Professor Dewey’s 
work will not need to be informed that this composition is re- 
spectable in scholarly quality, dignified in tone, and characterized 
by reflection. Perhaps it ought also to be said that, like bis 
book on psychology, it suggests the wish, on the part of his 
friends, for more wealth and maturity of resources, for more 
freshness and vivacity of treatment, and for a more thorough 
settling of the positions to be assumed on delicate and difficult 
problems, before essaying the task of publication. 


* Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics, By Joun Dewry, Professor of Phi. 
losophy in the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Register Pub- 
‘ishing Company, 1891. 
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Gop 1x His Wortp.*—It is quite impossible to subject a 
book which takes the position of this anonymous publication to 
any of the ordinary standards of criticism. The theme is as 
comprehensive as any that can readily be imagined ; to treat it, 
even in the most cursory fashion, brings one into relations of 
acceptance or antagonism with every most profound problem 
which occupies and agitates human thought, not only at the 
present time but throughout all time. No less a task is proposed 
than to interpret the universe as manifestation of an immanent 
Infinite. And yet the guidance of scientific knowledge, clear 
and consistent thinking, or that calm, reflective analysis and 
rational synthesis at which philosophy aims, are all quietly set 
aside as quite inadequate. And for these, what will the author 
substitute to enable him to accomplish his prodigious task? “A 
vision of living reality as seen in the light of its own life”—a 
poetical vision that is neither “a mental construction,” (sic) nor 
‘a speculation.” 

Now we have not the slightest wish to hinder anyone who can 
gain real insight into the meaning of the world and of life, under 
the guidance of such a writer, working or dreaming out a way 
by this method. Nor do we propose to criticise in detail the 
actual results which this writer attains. As has already been 
intimated, one must either refuse to follow him from the first, or 
from the first and consistently renounce his own rights to test 
alleged truths by standards of evidence and rational thinking 
such as those with which science and philosophy are tolerably 
familiar. If the book “finds” you—to use a Coleridgean phrase 
—by all means peruse it diligently and lovingly. But we find 
little in it that “finds” us, which has not been better said else- 
where ; and the somewhat archaic and hortatory style, which it 
adopts, seems to us rather unseemly, than otherwise, as a clothing 
for thoughts of such a character. 


Atcesra oF Loaic.}—The assumptions of the author of this 
volume are, that the science of inference is capable of being 
treated analytically ; and that, as there is a use of diagrams 
which corresponds to the graphical method of treating the pro- 
cesses of thought, so there is a use of algebraic formule which 


* God in His World. An Interpretation. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
+ Principles of the Algebra of Logic, with Examples. By ALEXANDER MAOFAR™ 
LANE. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1879. Boston: Ginn & Company. 
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corresponds to the analytical method of treating these processes. 
The principal originator and master of this form of the science 
of logic was Boole. Mr. Macfarlane claims to bring forward “a 
new theory of the operation of the mind in reasoning about 
Quality,” which enables him to correct Boole’s principles and to 
place them on a clear rational basis. He insists that the Algebra 
of Quality is the weapon for the philosopher who attacks the 
“Sciences of Observation”; and that, “thus viewed, Formal 
Logic is not the short and dry science which even Kant held it 
to be. We recommend all who are still open to persuasion on 
this point to examine this volume ; but after examining it—albeit 
briefly—ourselves, we sympathize more deeply than ever with the 


view of Kant. é 


FuNDAMENTAL Pros EMS.*—In this second edition of his book 
the author has added an introductory chapter on “Ontology and 
Positivism,” and an Appendix containing replies to his critics. 
The previous notice of this work makes it unnecessary to do more 
than merely to mark its appearance now in an enlarged and 
revised form. 


CoNE ON THE CRITICISM OF THE GOSPELS AND Hisroricau 
Curist1Anity.}—This work is an explanation, and to some extent 
a history, of the method and results of Biblical criticism as 
applied to the Gospels. Its spirit is foreshadowed in the dedica- 
tion: “To the believers who fear Criticism and to the unbe- 
lievers who appeal to it.” The book is mainly occupied with 
three great subjects, The History and Criticism of the New 
Testament Text ; the Formation of the Canon; and the Synoptic 
Problem. Following the treatment of these are chapters on 
each of the Gospels, and on special topics of great interest, such 
as: The Eschatology of the Gospels ; the Hermeneutics of the 
Evangelists ; Criticism and Historical Christianity, ete. 

We do not know where there can be found within so brief a 
compass and in so readable a form so satisfactory an account 


* Fundamental Problems. The Method of Philosophy as a Systematic Arrange- 
ment of Knowledge. By Dr. Paun Carus. Second edition, enlarged and re. 
vised. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 1891. 

+ Gospel-Criticism and Historical Christianity. A study of the Gospels and of 
the history of the Gospel-canon during the second century, with a consideration 
on the results of modern criticism, by ORELLO ConE, D.D. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London, 1891. Pp. 365. 
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of the course of Criticism as applied to the Synoptics as in the 
forty pages here devoted to the “Synoptic Problem.” The 
writer has aimed to give an objective presentation of the results 
of the researches of others rather than to present a discussion of 
his own and in this part of the work he succeeds admirably, 
In treating the Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, however, he 
seems to us to be under too strong a bias against the Johannean 
authorship to permit an equally just estimate of the evidence, 
His own views accord in general with those of Holtzmann, whose 
Introduction he quotes with quite uniform approval. 

The book is, in the main, positive and constructive in tone, 
The author believes that “ Gospel-criticism has important lessons 
both for the believer and the unbeliever, and that the one may 
learn from it what are the true grounds of a rational faith in 
historical Christianity, and the other the futility of the attempts 
ordinarily made to invalidate it” (p. vii). The volume is the 
work of a scholar who has made himself familiar with the most 
important recent investigations and who appreciates the nature 
and bearings of the questions at issue. His purpose is conserva- 
tive and, while he defends less of the traditional belief regarding 
the Gospels than most conservative scholars would do, it is cer- 
tain that even were all his concessions granted, the essentials of 
historical Christianity would remain secure. The work is a valu- 
able contribution to the more popular literature of Bible-study. 
It is replete with information for those who have not made the 
study a specialty and is executed in a spirit of candor and 
rational inquiry which must commend it to all who hold that the 
historic and literary questions concerning the Biblical books are 
proper subjects of investigation, and that they are to be settled 
neither by appeal to tradition nor by a vote of those who have 
never studied them, but by patient and long-continued examina- 
tion on the part of those who are competent and disposed to 


pursue such researches. 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


Geruart’s Institutes or THE CuristiAN Reticion.*—This 
book is the first volume of an elaborate treatise on Christian 
theology and comprises four general topics, viz : Source of Theo- 


* Institutes of the Christian Religion. By Emanugen V. Geruart, D.D., LL.D, 
Professor of Systematic and Practical Theology in the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pa. A. ©. Armstrong & Son. New York, 
1891. Pp, 754. 
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logical Knowledge ; Principle of Christian Doctrine ; Doctrine 
of God, and Doctrine on Creation and Providence. Dr. Philip 
Schaff furnishes an Introduction in which he comments on the 
distinctively Christian, as contrasted with the metaphysical type 
of theology, and shows the necessity of critical and historical 
Bible-study in order to a right construction of theological sci- 
ence. He protests against rearing theology upon some abstract 
postulate, like that of premundane decrees, and against the 
domination of theological thought in our age by the spirit and 
methods of outgrown ages. He strikes the keynote of Professor 
Gerhart’s work in the words: ‘ God’s love is universal in its aim 
and intent, and abundant in its provision for the salvation of 
every human soul made in the image of God and redeemed by 
the blood of Christ. If any one is lost, he is lost by his own 
unbelief, not by an eternal decree of reprobation or an act of 
preterition, or any lack of intention or provision on the part of 
God. The theology of the future will be a theology of love, 
broad as God’s love and impartial as God’s justice. Such a 
theology will give new life to the church and prepare the way 
for a reunion of Christendom” (p. xv). 

Dr. Gerhart has wrought out his views on the whole range of 
subjects presented in accord with the Christo-centric idea of 
theology. This principle he contrasts with that of Calvinism, 
which starts from the divine sovereignty, and with Arminianism, 
which starts from the human will. His estimate of consistent 
Calvinism may be gathered from such expressions as this: “ The 
refusal to predicate relative autonomy of the personal creature, 
and the assumption that God is the only originative Will and 
virtually the only Reality, imperils as well the fact of creation as 
the truth of personal freedom, and if logically carried out to its 
last result must lead theological thought to the brink of a cosmic 
pantheism” (p. 737). On the question as to the relation of 
justice and love in God’s being, the view of Dr. Gerhart is seen in 
this definition: “God as love is the just God, Penal justice is a 
quality of violated love. The law of love becomes the law of 
retribution ” (p. 512). 

We welcome this addition to the literature of Systematic 
Theology as a worthy attempt to present the subject in a spirit 
which accords with the temper of religious thought characteristic 
of our age and which seeks to commend itself to rational reflec- 
tion rather than to fortify its positions by arbitrary dogmatic 
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exegesis and by appeal to creeds which all but antiquarians have 
forgotten, or to traditions whose hold upon religious thought is 
maintained only by the mest persistent stifling of the spirit of 


impartial inquiry and criticism. 
GEORGE B. STEVENs. 


Wewner’s New Testament Taro.ocy.*—In this volume 
Professor Weidner has treated of the Teaching of Jesus and of 
the doctrinal contents of the Epistles of James, Peter, and Jude. 
The author has followed, in general, the method of Weiss and 
confesses his chief indebtedness to him. He has, however, fol- 
lowed Weiss’s arrangement of the material of the study much 
more closely than he has his opinions. 

This is, so far as we know, the first work by an American 
scholar which (when completed) embraces the whole New Testa- 
ment in a biblico-theological study. Dr. Weidner has certainly 
furnished to students of this most important department of 
Theology a useful handbook. The author generally holds on 
controverted questions that the view which is commonly called 
conservative or orthodox is unmistakably sustained by the New 
Testament. It could not but happen, therefore, that he should 
differ frequently from Weiss. 

Dr. Weidner’s interpretation of the passages in I Peter (3: 
18-20; 4:6) which refer to Christ’s descent into Hades and his 
preaching to the dead is quite peculiar and may be briefly 
described. He holds that the first of these passages means that 
the soul of Jesus returned to his body and that in this revivified 
body—but before his resurrection proper and his appearance to 
his disciples—he went to the world of the dead and proclaimed 
himself victor over death. He denies that the phrase “in 
which ” refers to “ the spirit” and interprets it as meaning “in 
which condition,” that is, in the condition of being “ quickened” 
or revivified, as explained above. Dr. Weidner admits that the 
word here used of Christ’s preaching to the “spirits in prisen” 
is employed in the New Testament to designate the proclamation 
of the message of salvation” (p. 191), but affirms, in close con- 
nection with this statement, that “the word does not in itself 
define the nature of the preaching.” He denies positively that 
this preaching involved the offer of forgiveness. 


* Biblical Theology of the New Testament, by REVERE FRANKLIN WEIDNER, 
Doctor and Professor of Theology, etc. Vol. I. Chicago and New York. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Pp. 238, 
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The preaching to the dead referred to in 4: 6 was simultaneous 
with the preaching to the spirits in prison but not identical with 
it. This was a proclamation of deliverance from Hades for the 
Old Testament saints. Its object was more specific than that of 
the other preaching, since it related, not to the dead in general, 
but to the righteous of Old Testament times. 

From this example it will be seen that Dr. Weidner has pre- 
sented his views with boldness and candor. He has always the 
courage of his convictions, and not less so where his opinions 
deviate from those commonly held. His book will not be less 
useful because it occasionally challenges the reader to contro- 
versy with the author. 

GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


GLappEN’s “ WHO WROTE THE Bisie ?”*—In this volume Dr. 
Gladden has popularized those views of Biblical authorship and 
inspiration which have gained general currency among critics. 
Its aim is similar to that of Professor Ladd’s volume, “ What is 
the Bible ?” and it is written in an even more simple style, as if, 
in its first use, it had been addressed to a popular audience. The 
tone of the book and, in general, its position in respect to the 
burning questions now in controversy regarding the Bible are 
similar to those which are illustrated in Professor Ladd’s book 
and in Horton’s “ Znspiration and the Bible.” 

The word “inerrancy” as denoting the formal infallibility of 
the Bible in all points and particulars seems to be the watchword 
of the coming controversy in the religious world. It is for 
denying such inerrancy that Professor Briggs is denounced in 
sermons and in the religious press and is likely to be put on trial 
before the General Assembly. It is obvious that, although the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration has been theoretically abandoned, 
it is still this doctrine with its associations which dominates the 
minds of the great mass of Christians. Whether it is worth 
while to overthrow it may be a question. Whether many, or 
most, of those who might be deprived of it could succeed in 
gaining any practical, helpful view in its stead which would 
conserve for them the authority of the Bible is a serious problem. 
Such books as Dr. Gladden’s will be of great use to many who 
are becoming convinced that the affirmation of the formal infalli- 


* Who wrote the Bible? A book for the people. By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. Pp. 381. $1.25. 
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bility of the Bible is simply contrary to fact. Such volumes will 
indeed do a good service if they help to heal the widening 
breach between Biblical scholarship and the popular opinions 


which prevail on these subjects. 
GroRGE B. STEVEns, 


Tue Cuurcu: Her Ministry AnD SACRAMENTS.*—The view 
of the church here presented is that of High-Church Presbyte- 
rianism and it is a very valiant defense of that view. With much 
that is said a low-churchman and a broad-churchman is obliged 
very decidedly to disagree. The author’s identification of the 
kingdom of God with the visible church cannot be successfully 
maintained. There is no satisfactory evidence that either Christ 
or his Apostles regarded the visible church as exhausting the full 
significance of the kingdom of God. The only successful defense 
of this conception of the kingdom of God is from the point of 
view of the Roman Catholic Church. The maintenance of the 
church membership of infants in the sense intended by the author 
and the effort to connect child-baptism historically with the 
Abrahamic covenant will not be regarded by many outside the 
Presbyterian Church at any rate as very successful, and to a 
thoroughgoing Congregationalist it seems a very bad sort of 
ecclesiastical heresy to deny the right of a local congregation of 
believers to ordain its own minister as our author does after ad- 
mitting “that all church power is conferred upon and resides in 
the whole body of the church,” and that there is no “ heriarchy 
aside from this royal priesthood of believers.” Why may not the 
people exercise a power that belongs to them inalienably? Nor 
will all agree with the author’s view of the significance and power 
of the sacraments, not even all Presbyterians. But there is much 
here with which we wish to express hearty and grateful assent. 
The author’s manly advocacy of the visibility and catholicity of 
the church is worthy of all honor. His recognition of children as 
the subjects of divine grace and as introduced by baptism into 
church relations, his eminently successful demolition of the arro- 
gant claim of a portion of the Episcopal church to the apostolic- 
ity of the diocesan bishopric, his high sense of the value of the 


* The Church: Her Ministry and Sacraments. Lectures delivered on the L. P. 
Storer Foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1890, by Henry J. VAN 
Dyke, D.D., pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, New York: 
Anson D, F’, Randolph & Company, 38 West Twenty-third Street. 
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sacraments for the Christian life, and his vigorous handling of 
some of the absurd views that have been propounded concerning 
them—all this is highly to be commended. An appendix contain- 
ing historical notes and further elaboration of particular points 


in discussion adds to the value of the book. 
LrewIis O. BRASTOW. 


Tue Cuurcn’s Certain Fairu.*—‘ Hobart Guild’ is a society 
of students connected with the University of Michigan who are 
communicants of the Episcopal Church. ‘The Baldwin Lectures’ 
are given before this society. The lectures of 1889, given by 
Dean Gray, late of the Episcopal Theological School of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., constitute this volume. They are in popular form 
and of no scientific value or permanent interest. But they are 
judicious in statement, catholic in spirit, and unconventional in 
form. One readily assents to the truth of most that is said. 
The author’s conception of Christianity is realistic and bears the 
Broad Church mark if not in the ecclesiastical at least in the real 
sense of the term. The lectures cover considerable ground, 
discussing the nature of faith, of Christianity, the historic reality 
of Christ, the person of Christ, the Church, Christian theology, 
and finally the Bible. There is nothing that is particularly new 
here. And yet familiar truth is handled in an attractive and 
judicious manner. One is interested to find reasonable and help- 
ful views of the Bible and a worthy estimate of the relation of 
the Bible to the Church. The view here presented of the unity 
of the Episcopal Church as that of life rather than of dogma is 
an attractive one. It is that upon the basis of which the Episco- 
pal Church thrives. We find here a strong claim for the apostol- 
icity of the Episcopal Church. But no extravagant and untena- 
ble claim is made for the apostolicity of the diocesan bishopric 
or that of Episcopal succession from the Apostles. The chief 
point emphasized is that the Apostles secured for the church an 
orderly ministry, rather than that the ministry was developed 


independently of them. 
Lewis O. BRastTow. 


* Baldwin Lectures, 1889, The Church's Certain Faith; by Geor@E Zasnis- 
kie Gray, late Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston and New Yerk: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, 1890. 
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Kine’s Cuapet Sermons.*—We are glad to listen to this 
academic voice in its utterance before an assembly of the people, 
The distinction that Dr. Peabody has won in academic life and 
the warm regard in which he is held by intelligent people in all 
Christian denominations in this country have prepared a favora- 
ble reception for these manly and weighty words. This is good 
Christian preaching. The tone of the sermons is eminently 
Christian, one might almest say evangelical. The mental grip of 
the subjects discussed is vigorous. It is suggestive, not exhaus- 
tive. The range of themes is wide. They are homiletical, apol- 
ogetic, historical, biographical, aesthetic, and above all ethical. 
There is also one example of an expository sermon. This is an in- 
teresting feature of the sermons. The style is devout, simple, free, 
strong. It bears the mark of a strong ethical mind. The ser- 
mons are manly. Their teaching quality is good. But their 
ethical quality is their best mark. They do not suggest an emo- 
tional nature or one that is at home with any form of sentimen- 
tality. But they are not lacking in warmth of imagination or in 
serious Christian feeling. The tone of'moral sobriety and oi 
solid moral judgment will not fail to impress even a casual 


reader. 
Lewis O. BRASTOW. 


* King’s Chapel Sermens ; by ANDREW PRESTON PEaBopy, D.D., LL.D , Preacher 
to Harvard University and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, Emeritus. 
Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin and Company. The Riverside Press. 
Cambridge, 1891. ° 





